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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





No. 77 of HARPER'S YounG PEOPLE, issued 
April 19, contains amongst tts store of good things 
Chapter Nineteen of “ Toby Tyler,” which is de- 
scriptive of Mr. Stubbs's mischief and his sad 
Sate ; Working ans of a Catamaran, and di- 
rections how to build one; Stories by SUSAN 
ARCHER Weiss, LILLIAS DAVIDSON, and MRS, 
W. J. Hays; Poems by Mxs. BRINE and EMILY 
HuNYINGDON MILLER ; @ new Game by GEORGE 
B. BARr Lett ; Easter Pictures by JESSIE CURTIS 
SHEPHERD ; anda great variety of other interest- 
ing and attractive matter, 

THE SITUATION IN THE 

SENATE. 

URKE said that, conceding the right of 

Parliament to tax the colonies, it was 
inexpedient to exercise it. There is no 
doubt that the Republicans have a legal 
right to change the minor officers of the 
Senate, but at this executive session it is 
inexpedient to obstruct the public business, 
and to incur great expense, in order to exer- 
cise it. If anything were to be gained for 
the public benefit, if any principle were at 
stake, they ought to stand fast until dooms- 
day. But nothing of the kind is pretended. 
The majority ought to rule, certainly, in the 
final appeal. But there may be occasions 
when the majority need not assert itself for 
the mere purpose of assertion. 

That the Democrats have been plainly in 
the wrong throughout the debate need not 
affect Republican action. The Republicans, 
as the lawful majority, may properly change 
the minor officers if they choose, and the 
Democrats may improperly filibuster and 
prevent such action if they choose. But 
the weakness of the Democratic position 
seems to have escaped both Senators Bay- 
ARD and LaMar. It is this: not only that 
the fact of having been summoned to an 
executive session is no bar to a change in 
the minor offices if the majority chooses to 
inake it, but that the argument urged by 
the Democrats against completion of the 
organization now will be equally valid next 
winter at the regular session. That argu- 
ment seems to be that the Republican ma- 
jority has been obtained by a corrupt bar- 
gain with arepudiator. This is a very droll 
argument for its purpose, from any point of 
view, but obviously, if it justifies indefinite 
filibustering in March and April, it will jus- 
tify it in December and January. In that 
case the Republicans might as well make 
the inevitable fight at the earlier date. But 
it is because this argument is palpably no 
argument at all,and because it will not be 
urged next winter, that the Republicans, 
having made the assertion of their right, 
and having exposed the mere filibustering 
of the Democrats, should proceed to busi- 
ness. 





The ingenious suggestion of some politi- 
cian to the special correspondent of the New 
York Herald that the result of the election 
in Virginia next autumn depends upon the 
election of RIDDLEBERGER to be Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Senate now, is one of the wise 
prophecies which can be made to order in- 
definitely. If the choice of a subordinate 
officer of the Senate is to turn upon some- 
body’s theory of its probable etiect upon 
some State election some months hence, the 
Senate is a very different body from what it 
should be. It is often difficult in Washing- 
ton to understand just how the situation 
there appears to the country. But we do 
not think that we are mistaken in saying 
that the present impression of the coun- 
try is that some kind of arrangement has 
been made which gives the Republicans the 
Inajority, and that the Democrats, acting 
Within the rules of the Senate, are prevent- 
ing the Republicans from turning out sey- 
euty or eighty Democratic clerks and mes- 
sengers and other minor officers, and putting 
in as mavy Republicans, and one Democrat- 


ic Sergeant-at-Arms. In this situation, the’ 


country, if its opinion may be derived from 
the newspapers, and from the remarks of 
sensible people of-every party freely express- 
ed, wishes to see the fruitless contest aban- 
doned, and the public business of the exec- 
utive session completed. Then,if the Dem- 
ocrats still filibuster against the change in 
the offices, the contest may be suspended 
until the regular session, when, if the Dem- 
ocrats renew it, they will be overwhelmed 
with public indignation, and the Republic- 
ans justified in insisting upon exercising an 
indisputable right. 





THESTATE BOARD OFCHARITIES 
AND THE CHARITIES AID. 


FAMILIAR as we have been for a long time 
with the admirable and efficient work of the 
State Charities Aid Association, we have 
seen with regret the apparent difficulty be- 
tween this excellent society and the State 
Board of Charities. The draft of the law 
for which the Aid Association asked last 
year, and which it has pressed this year, 
seemed to us in its original form unwise, as 
involving a breach between the State Board 
and its ally; and we hope our information 
to be correct that the bill will be modified 
in a way which seems to us very desirable. 
However this may be, a fair statement of 
the facts will not be considered untimely, 
and may be of service to those who have 
deeply regretted, without clearly under- 
standing, the actual situation. There have 
been warm and generous appeals for the 
Aid Association, and with great injustice 
the State Board has been represented as 
jealously closing the charitable institutions 
to the visits of the Association, and threat- 
ening to stop its work altogether. This is 
an error which ought to be promptly cor- 
rected. 

The State Board of Charities was estab- 
lished in 1867 as the official agency for the 
supervision of charitable institutions. It 
consists of eleven members—one for each of 
the eight judicial districts, with two addi- 
tional members for the city of New York 
and one for ‘the city of Brooklyn. The 
members serve withouf compensation, and 
they are required to visit in person once a 
year, and as much oftener as they may 
choose, every charitable institution main- 
tained by State aid, and at least once every 
two years to visit in person or by agents, as 
they may prefer, the county poor - houses. 
They have power to examine books and pa- 
pers, and to administer oaths, and they are 
required to submit an annual report to the 
Legislature with such recommendations as 
they think desirable. The State Charities 
Aid Association—a most admirable volun- 
teer society—was established about ten 
years ago to aid the State Board by visita- 
tion of the city and county institutions. 
Its humane labors have been confined to 
those, and it has not undertaken the visita- 
tion of what are called the State institu- 
tions. The work of the Association has 
been performed by visitors, and of some 
five hundred and fifty of its visitors about 
fifty were also in the service of the State 
Board. But as reports of these last were 
published by the Association without the 
knowledge or authority of the State Board, 
and as such reports sometimes contained 
views and recommendations which were not 
those of the Board, the Board, conceiving it 
to be its duty to report first to the Legisla- 
ture, adopted a regulation about two years 
ago that all its visitors should report to 
itself only. This regulation, unfortunately, 
although not interfering with the work of 
the Association, was not formally commu- 
nicated to it, not because of any unkind 
feeling, but, on the contrary, because two 
members of the State Board were also vice- 
presidents of the Aid Association, and it was 
assumed, therefore, that notice of the adop- 
tion of the regulation would be transmitted 
through them. The regulation affected 
very few of the visitors, and in no degree, 
so far as we can see, did it impair the power 
or the usefulness of the Aid Association. It 
closed uo institution to its visitation, and in 
no manner interfered with its work. The 
regulation required, only and properly, that 
the visitors of the State Board should re- 
port exclusively to the authority that com- 
missioned them. This action was surely 
not a just cause of offense, nor should it 
have occasioned a disturbance of friendly 
relations, 

The Aid Association, however, perhaps ap- 
prehending some future interference with 
its work, applied to the Legislature not only 
for legal authority to visit the county and 
city institutions, but also the State institu- 
tions, which heretofore it has not visited. 
It asked power, moreover, to visit the latter 
by agents, although the State Board is re- 
quired to visit in person; and although a 
voluntary and self-perpetuating and ofticial- 
ly irresponsible body, the Aid Association 
further asked to share with the State Board 
the privilege of reporting with recommen- 
dations to the Legislature. The Aid Asso- 
ciation thus asked for power greater than 
that of the State Board, and power which 
is not necessary to its continued work. Had 
a bill so drawn become a law, the members 
of the State Board could not be blamed if 
they had interpreted the action of the Legis- 
lature as a declaration of their own inefti- 
ciency and of the inadequacy of the Board, 
by the virtual creation of another, although 
unofficial and irresponsible, board. For why, 
if the State Board were discharging its du- 
ties satisfactorily, should greater powers for 
its own purposes be conferred upon a volun- 
tary association? The Board gladly wel- 


’ 





comed voluntary co-operation; but could it 
have been expected to welcome actual su- 
persession? The State Board, it seems to 
us, has been remiss in not frankly stating 
the grounds of its opposition to the bill as 
it stood. It has been placed, we believe un- 
wittingly, but none the less unquestionably, 
in a false position. As we understand it, 
the Board has never doubted the value of 
the work of the Aid Association. Indeed, 
as we have stated, two of its members, one 
of whom was the late THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
were originally vice-presidents of the Aid 
Association. Mr. ROOSEVELT held the posi- 
tion when he died, and the other vice-presi- 
dent retired simply because of other duties, 
and not of any ill feeling whatever. The 
assertion or implication that the State 
Board is negligent of its own duties, or that 
it has been hostile to its volunteer ally, is 
wholly unfounded. The only act of the 
State Board to which the Association has 
taken éxception is the rule that the vis- 
itors commissioned by the Board shall re- 
port to the Board only. The changes in 
the bill, as we understand them, modify 
the request respecting the State institu- 
tions, and provide that the Aid Association 
shall report to the State Board. Both these 
modifications seem to us desirable, because 
the whole State is interested in the friendly 
co-operation of the official Board and the 
voluntary Association. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND IRELAND. 


THE work in which Mr. GLADSTONE is en- 
gaged is worthy of a great English states- 
man. Lord BEACONSFIELD’s endeavor was 
to obtain a “scientific frontier,” to increase 
“English prestige” ; Mr. GLADSTONE’s is to 
give peace by justice to an unhappy and long 
wronged people inextricably associated with 
the fortunes of England. His contempora- 
ries are too near the Prime Minister to esti- 
mate him with historical finality ; but it is 
evident, even to his own generation, that Mr. 
GLADSTONE will be named among the few 
greatest English statesmen. There is noth- 
ing more impressive in political annals than 
the story of his single-handed contest as a 
private citizen with the most pretentious 
and apparently most popular of Prime Min- 
isters, his total overthrow of that minister 
by an appeal to the noblest English feelings, 
and his accession to power when past the 
age of seventy, with all the accumulated 
inheritance of the mischiefs of the most au- 
dacious and unscrupulous of ministers to 
compose and control. 

There were four angry questions confront- 
ing Mr. GLADSTONE when he took power a 
year ago. There was the question of Af- 
ghanistan, of Turkey, of South Africa, and 
of Ireland. The first has been adjusted 
with justice and honor. The second, al- 
though very threatening, is now substan- 
tially composed. The third has been set- 
tled as only a wise and brave statesman 
would have dared to settle it. The fourth, 
by far the greatest of ali, an old and fierce 
and almost hopeless question—a controversy 
which in its present form has filled England 
for many months with grave doubts and al- 
most dismay, in which he was confronted by 
a vast and passionate and apparently un- 
reasonable hostile organization, and sur- 
rounded with alarm and hesitation among 
his trusted friends—this fourth question 
Mr. GLADSTONE has grasped so firmly, and 
treated so wisely, that, while there is no se- 
rious recoil among his own friends, the Duke 
of Argyll alone retiring, the leader of the 
hostile organization, the most Irish of Irish- 
men, announces that he will support the bill, 
hoping to improve it upon its passage, and 
that parts of it, even from the extreme Land 
League point of view, are satisfactory and 
promising. Neither the ignorant wrath of 
the Land League nor the bitter vitupera- 
tion of its leaders, on the one hand, nor the 
scornful sneer of Toryism that he was pur- 
suing a Tory policy, on the other, has swerved 
the English leader from his course. Injus- 
tice is not less unjust because its victims 
mutter defiance and revolution, nor firm- 
ness less wise and necessary because tyrants 
are obdurate. Because it might be neces- 
sary to keep the peace in Ireland with a 
strong hand, it was not less necessary to 
correct the substantial wrong of Irish land 
laws. 

This is what Mr. GLADsToNE’s bill pro- 
poses to do. It is very long and intricate, 
and its details would be largely obscure to 
us. But it secures fixity of tenure, and pro- 
hibits arbitrary eviction; it provides a fair 
method of settling fair rent; and also a 
right of free sale, the details of which will 
perhaps be amended in some way by dis- 
cussion. The bill thus virtually grants, 
but in a prudent and guarded way, the sub- 
stantial demand of the Irish agitation. The 
leaders of the agitation will insist that with- 
out the special form of the agitation the 
result would not have been accomplished. 
We do not believe it. Boycotting, the dis- 
tinctive activity of the agitation, has not 





alarmed, it has only exasperated, England. 
But that question is now impertinent, and 
need not be discussed. It is still possible 
that the debate upon the bill may become 
so acrimonious that the Irish members will 
refuse their aid. Mr. GLADSTONE, neverthe- 
less, will have done his duty. He has pro- 
posed, not a Whig policy, nor any kind of 
party policy, but a humane, just, and ade- 
quate measure for the permanent pacifica- 
tion of Ireland. We do not mean that 
nothing more remains to be done. But 
now, as in the Fenian time, Mr. GLapsToNE 
has shown the spirit and indicated the di- 
rection in which the work is to be: accom- 
plished ; and if his plan implies and foretells 
profound changes, it is all the more clearly 
the result of the prescience of great politic- 
al genius. q 





THE MUD “MACHINE.” 


THE fight for clean streets in New York is 
a simple contest between the people and the 
trading and professional politicians. In such 
a contest the politicians are naturally and 
instinctively on the side of dirt. A more sig- 
nificant struggle, from the political point of 
view, could hardly occur. The cry should 
be, “Scavengers to the rescue!” Patronage 
and typhus, spoils and small-pox, a fair deal 
and diphtheria, pestilence and politicians, 
are all arrayed against cleanliness and com- 
mon-sense and health and good government. 
The people of the city, warned by physicians 
and their own observation of increasing con- 
tagion and the death rate, meet and decide 
to ask for relief. The politicians, thriving 
upon filth and patronage, resolve that relief 
shall not be obtained. Both appeal to the 
Legislature. The argument of one side is 
that the appalling accumulation of filth in 
the city streets is fatally affecting the health 
of the people, especially of the poorer people 
in the neglected streets, and that the exist- 
ing system of street-cleaning is proved to be 
inefficient as it is irresponsible. Without 
party bias of any kind, therefore, the com- 
mittee of the people ask that the responsi- 
bility of keeping the streets clean be laid 
upon the chief executive officer of the city, 
elected by popular vote. Then, if universal 
dirt continues to breed disease, a responsible 
officer can be held to account, and punished 
at the polls. 

To this reasonable and unanswerable 
plea, pestilence and the politicians reply 
that “ patronage means votes,” and that if 
a Republican Legislature should give a 
Democratic Mayor the power to appoint 
Democratic scavengers, it would defeat the 
Republican party. The friends of filth, 
therefore, propose that the responsibility 
shall be given to a board of which the chief 
offender under the present system is a mem- 
ber, and in which nobody would be respon- 
sible for the dirt and neglect. In a word, 
pestilence and the politicians insist that the 
people of the city shall not have relief, and 
only ten Republican members of the Legis- 
lature, out of more than seventy of the Re- 
publican party of the majority, stood on the 
first vote for the rights and the health of 
the people of the city of New York. At 
present the Police Board is charged with 
the duty of cleaning the streets. It is a 
board of four members. Two of them are 
what are known as “machine” Republicans, 
another is a Tammany Democrat, who is the 
chairman of the Street-cleaning Committee. 
Of these worthies the Tribune says: “They 
are not anxious to clean the streets, but 
they are anxious to make as much as pos- 
sible out of the patronage.” This is some- 
thing, as the song says, “ which nobody can 
deny.” The member of the Legislature who, 
emulous of FLANAGAN, of Flanagan’s Mills, 
declared that “ patronage means votes,” for- 
got that patronage votes mean bribery. He 
is a queer kind of Republican who would 
win Republican votes by a combination of 
corruption in the streets and corruption of 
the citizens. Ifthe hope of the Republican 
party, as he implies, lies in bribing scaven- 
gers not to do their duty, it is an exceeding- 
ly dismal party prospect. 

But the second meeting of the citizens 
shows that there is no disposition to be 
buried in mud and filth without a struggle. 
A great and enthusiastic assembly at Stein- 
way Hall—Cooper Institute having been 
previously engaged—showed the unflagging 
and vigorous determination of the citizens. 
There was never more effective plain-speak- 
ing at any public meeting, and never more 
genuine enthusiasm. The recreant mem- 
bers of the Assembly from this city and the 
Speaker were gravely censured by name in 
the resolutions, and riddled with pungent 
ridicule in the speeches. The leading mem- 
bers of both parties who opposed the “ Car- 
PENTER substitute”—the trick of which was 
clearly exposed by Judge Daty and Mr. 
ScHULTZ—were commended by name. The 
resolutions dectared that the responsibility 
of cleaning the streets should be thrown 
upon the Mayor, free from the interference 
of the Board of Police, the Board of Heaith, 
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or the ward politicians. The meeting con- 
tinued the Committee of Twenty-one, and 
Mr. CHoaTE hoped that they would com- 
plete and extend an organization to be felt 
in the election of next autumn. The issue 
is now fairly joined between the people and 
the politicians, and those who have been of 
the opinion that “machines” are indispen- 
sable will now doubtless agree that this ma- 
chine must be broken, or that it will break 
down the party it assumes to master. 





THE CATASTROPHE AT SCIO. 


Mrs. BLAINE, Mrs. SHERMAN, Mrs. PEN- 
DLETON of Ohio, Mrs. MorTON of New York, 
Mrs. Gisson of Louisiana, and other ladies 
in Washington, have issued an earnest ap- 
peal to the country for the relief of the suf- 
ferers at Scio. The terrible catastrophe on 
that island is one of the most appalling 
events of the kind in history. The sim- 
plest version of the story is the most tragic- 
al. Ifthe burning of a theatre and the de- 
struction of scores of human beings in our 
own neighborhood be an event which stirs 
the public heart to the utmost, what can be 
said of the sudden ruin of a whole commu- 
nity, the overthrow of a city, the destruc- 
tion of thousands of persons? In this in- 
stance further information does not diminish, 
it increases, the loss and the pitiful suffering. 
It is only true, as one of the official dispatch- 
es says, that “the catastrophe at Scio has 
surpassed all conception.” 

The city of Scio, a cluster of white houses, 
stretched for a mile around the shore of a 
curving shallow bay. On the water’s edge 
were some lofty buildings and an old fort, 

‘ and to the north of the city there were old 
windmills peculiar to the island. Behind 
were orange orchards, and beyond and above 
them arose the sharp, bare rampart of mount- 
ains. The tragedy of Scio in the Greek and 
Turkish war, nearly sixty years ago, has 
made the name of the island and town sadly 
familiar. It pointed the pathos of eloquence 
two generations since. That, however, was 
the result of man’s inhumanity; this is the 
sudden devastation and desolation of ele- 
mental forces. The first shock of the earth- 
quake was felt on Sunday afternoon, April 3, 
at half past one. ‘The ground sank, houses 
fell, and the whole population streamed into 
the streets and open spaces in the awful 
suspense of agonized apprehension. “ An- 
other terrible shock followed, and completed 
the devastation.” A fearful quiet succeed- 
ed until sunset, when the island shook, and 
all night long, with a dull subterranean roar, 
the agony continued. The population of 
the island was 70,000. It is supposed that 
7000 or 8000 were killed, and that a quarter 
of the survivors were wounded, and that 
30,000 persons are homeless and shelterless. 
The United States, English, French, and Aus- 
trian vessels of war in the harbor organized 
relief parties, and did all that was possible 
for succor. But the blow is indescribable, 
and the woe can not be told. 

Relief, to be effective, must be prompt. 
Neighboring nations and communities moved 
at once, for a sorrow so overwhelming makes 
its own appeal to a common humanity, and 
the nearest hand is stretched out instinct- 
ively. In all the great cities of Europe 
subscriptions were immediately opened. In 
New York, in response to a request of the 
Grecian Consul-General, a committee of em- 
inent foreign merchants was formed to re- 
ceive subscriptions, which were made imme- 
diately, and the Washington committee of 
ladies urge upon the ministers of every re- 
ligious faith to take up contributions with- 
out delay, and upon all mercantile and com- 
mercial boards and associations to circulate 
subscription papers. The banking house 
of Riegs & Co., in Washington, will receive 
all moneys that may be sent for this pur- 
pose. Mr. THURLOW WEED has suggested 
that a United States ship be sent with re- 
lief, and offers $500 toward such a project. 
The country is both peaceful and prosper- 
ous, and it will doubtless give with its heart 
as well as its hand to hasten all that can be 
done in so terrible an emergency. 





"THE DOCTORS AGREEING. 


_ We have mentioned elsewhere the “ uprising 
of the people” of New York to secure themselves 
against the pestilence. bred by patronage. But 


the medical faculty—the doctors in mass-meeting . 


—have given a “scientific basis” to this popular 

complaint and determination which is of the high- 

est importance. Their meeting was unique and 

most interesting, for the professional experts sup- 

plied in detail the reasonable grounds of appre- 

ain from a continuation of the present situa- 
on, 

Thus, Dr. E. G. Lorina, the oculist, said that he 
had known men in active employment, driven by 
the miasma of the streets, to leave their occupation 
and take refuge for a longer or shorter time in 
some purer atmosphere. He has known dkilled 
mechanics forced to leave well-paying positions, 
and poor sewing-girls, whose only chance of a de- 
cent maintenance was gained by extra work un- 
der artificial light, driven to the verge of starva- 
tion by the condition of the eyes produced by the 








whirlwinds of disease-laden dust. Dr. Lorine 
said that if the present filth goes on accumulating 
as it has accumulated for the past year, at some 
not distant day, under our Egyptian midsummer 
sun, we shall have an Egyptian ophthalmia. 

All the speeches were to the point, and the 
resolutions were as unequivocal as those of the 
great citizens’ meeting. The resolution refusing 
support to any candidate for re-election who 
should disobey the request of the citizens was re- 
ceived with long and thundering applause. This, 
with the similar resolution of the citizens’ meet- 
ing, bodes no good to the recreant Assemblymen 
from the city. So far as concerns the Republic- 
ans, the majorities in any case are very small, 
and it is easy to foresee that every one of them 
who aids in defeating the citizens’ bill will be de- 
feated by the citizens, 





THE MAYOR AND THE LAWYERS. 


Iv the Mayor, in hearing counsel upon the ques- 
tion of removing officers whom the law author- 
izes him to remove, sits as a judge, and the pro- 
ceedings are those of a court, we can only wonder 
that he did not promptly order the committal, for 
contempt, of the lawyers who assailed him upon 
the first hearing in a manner which no court would 
have tolerated. 

That the power of a superior officer to remove 
for cause should be construed as requiring evi- 
dence that a subordinate: is legally guilty of some 
offense cognizable by the courts, seems to us to 
be most unfortunate. Such a construction can 
not possibly increase the efficiency or good order 
of any service, and if an official body which is re- 
sponsible for a condition of the city that threat- 
ens a pestilence, and whose members are remov- 
able by a superior officer after hearing, may escape 
punishment and continue its work of endangering 
the public health, the fundamental law needs to 
be radically changed. 

Meanwhile, if the Mayor has the rights and 
powers of a judge, let him exercise them in pre- 
serving decency in his court. 





AMERICANS AND SKILLED 
LABOR. 


An American member of a trades-union writes 
us that the accusation of the Chicago Tribune, 
mentioned by us last week, is both old and unjust. 
We have not room to print his letter, but we will 
state its purport fairly. He says that the unions 
admit all applicants on proof of character and ap- 
prenticeship, and that there is no discrimination 
on account of nationality. If the young Ameri- 
can seems often to be at a disadvantage, it is be- 
cause it is only of late years that the young Amer- 
ican has cared to learn a trade, having looked 
rather to the professions, the desk, the counter, 
and similar employments, 

Our correspondent then enters upon a defense 
of the restrictive policy of the trades-unions as 
founded upon the necessity of preventing over- 
crowding in skilled trades, and the competition of 
skilled workmen among themselves. It is self- 
ishness, he admits, but it is no more selfishness 
for producers to hold out for the highest price 
than for consumers to insist upon the lowest. 
This is his statement, upon the discussion of 
which we will not now enter. 

Our correspondent objects to our remark that 
it is tyranny to attempt to interfere with the free- 
dom of the workman to dispose of his work upon 
his own terms. He asserts that the unions are 
incorporated under the laws, and that their meth- 
ods—strikes, ble dissuasion, etc.—have 
been held by the courts to be lawful. He quotes 
Joun Sruart Mitt’s remark that such unions are 
“the indispensable means of enabling the sellers 
of labor to take due care of competition.” But 
we have not described the legitimate action of 
the unions as tyrannical. What we do call ty- 
rannical, and an outrage to be suppressed by law, 
is the attempt of any body of men to prevent a 
man over whom they have no rightful authority 
whatever to sell his labor upon terms satisfacto- 
ry to himself. Neither Mr. Mitt nor any other 
thoughtful man ever defended such an offense. 
If the unions do not countenance it, they do not 
fall under the condemnation. If they do, it is a 
monstrous abuse. 





A MEMORIAL HISTORY. 


A work is in course of publication in Boston 
which is certainly worthy of emulation in all the 
older cities of the country. It is a memorial his- 
tory of Boston, consisting of a series of papers 
upon every important topic in the annals of the 


city or the colony, treated by a special student 


and master of the subject. Thus in the first vol- 
ume Professor Asa Gray writes of the Flora of 
Boston and its vicinity; Professor Saaer of the 
Geology, and Mr. Jozi A. ALLEN of the Fauna; 
Mr. Justin Wivsor, of the Earliest Maps of the 
Bay and Harbor; Mr. Wintunor, of the founding 
of Boston ;-Dr. Extis, of the Puritan Common- 
wealth; Colonel Hiaarsox, “From Winthrop’s 
Death to Philip’s War’; E. E. Hate, of Philip’s 
War; Mr. Winsor, of the Literature of the Colo- 
nial Period; J. Hammonp TruMBvLt, of the Indi- 
an Tongue and its Literature; Horace E. Scuppsr, 
of Life in Colonial Boston ; _ Mr. Wurrmore, of 
Boston Families before 1700. 

The second volume, just issued by J. R. Os- 
goop & Co., covers the period from the fall of Av- 
pros to the Revolution, and many of the same 
writers contribute papers. Among the new topics 
are the Press and Literature of the Period, by Dxx- 
ano A. StopparD; the Mather Family and its In- 
fluence, by Dr. H. M. Dexter ; the Royal Govern- 
ors, by Dr. G. E. Exuis; Witchcraft, by W. F. 
Poots; Religious History of Massachusetts, by 
Dr. McKenziz; and Franklin, by G. M. Tows. 

It is a work of singular interest and value, and 
it is undoubtedly the type of the form in which 


general histories must be written hereafter. For 
it is with writing history, as Freeman says of 
reading history, that one person can do but a 
portion of one part. The memorial history is 
also an illustration of the worthy local pride 
which has always distinguished New England, 
= which is one of the richest springs of its in- 
uence, 





CARLYLE AND THE YANKEES. 


CaRLYLe seems to have delighted in saying 
bitter things of America, and some of those 
which occur in his Reminiscences a more judi- 
cious editor than Mr. Froupr would have sup- 
pressed. GoLpwin Surru, in the April Bystander, 
says only what the tone of the Reminiscences 
seems to justify, that, in estimating his contem- 
poraries, CaRLYLE “ writes in the belief that the 
whole world, except a single house in Chelsea, is 
Gehenna, which, happily, was not true.” On the 
other hand, those who knew CaRLYLE most inti- 
mately insist that his apparent perversities of 
judgment are due to his humoristic turn, in the 
old sense, and that his: friends read between the 
lines. It is the misfortune of the great body of 
his readers that they can not. 

In his will, however, Cartyie, speaking of 
America, alludes to the “immensities of worth 
and capability I believe and partly know to be 
lodged especially in the silent classes there,” 
and he leaves to Harvard College the books which 
he used in writing the Cromwell and the Fried- 
rich, This has been known to his friends for 
some time to be his intention, and that his pur- 
pose was in this way to acknowledge “ the hearty 
good-will, real and steady,” which he has always 
received from America. ; 

It is pleasant to reflect that, despite their con- 
stantly unfriendly mention of us, no English au- 
thor was more popular in this -country than 
Dickens, and none more honored than CaRLYLE, 
and that both, at the end, recognized that regard, 
and manfully responded to it. 





JAMES SPEDDING. 


Tue recent death of James Spzeppine in London 
has drawn out tributes to his memory which are 
remarkable for their profound and tender feeling. 
Mr. Speppine was known as the editor of Bacon’s 
works, and such an editor as every great author 
might well desire. His ability, his accomplish- 
ments, and his modesty seem to have been equal- 
ly striking, and the affection which he universal- 
ly inspired is the most beautiful homage to a rare 
and beautiful character. 

Mr. Spepp1ne’s friendships were other illustra- 
tions of the essential quality of the man. One 
of the most characteristic and admirable poems 
in Tennyson’s first volumes of forty years ago is 
that addressed simply “To J. S.,” James Srep- 
DING, on the death of his brother. In that poem 
is the familiar stanza: 

“His memory long will live alone 
In al] our hearts, as mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun, - 
And dwells in heaven half the night.” 

How well the whole poem applies to the long- 
surviving brother who has recently died is evi- 
dent from the following little tribute by Ernest 
Myers. Mr. Speppine was deaf, and was struck 
by a wagon in crossing the street. ‘“ But it was 
all my fault,” he said, quietly, and died soon after, 

“TO JAMES SPEDDING. : 
‘‘ Farewell, benignant —— mild and wise, 
That wert like some still lake among the hills 
Of thy fair home ancestral, fed by rills 

That stir unseen its deep translucencies, 

Beneath the patient gaze of those calm eyes 

The inveterate crust of errors and of ills 

That clings around the and clinging kills, 

Fell off, and earth through thee had fewer lies. 

To serve one honored Shade thy life was planned ; 
‘Riches by, the noise of fame unheard ; 

For this, and for much else, we well may dare 

To rank thee with the royal-hearted band 

Upon whose brows is writ the undying word: 

Not hate, but love, this soul was born to share.” 





PERSONAL. 


Tue London correspondent of the New York 
Times, in an interesting letter on the studios of 
that city, writes in high terms of a new picture 
by Gores H. Boveuton. The ‘‘anonymous 

et’? whose verses suggested the picture is 

iss NELLY M. HutcHinson, of this city, a 
young lady whose graceful verses have often 
adorned our pages. The poem alluded to is en- 
titled ‘‘ Her Picture,” and it appeared in Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY for January 9, 1875. The corre- 
spondent writes: 

“] think his most successful picture, or at all events. 
the one tha‘ will be most popular this year, is ‘ Rose 
Standish,’ a single figure walking down a woodland 

th, ankle-deep in fading grass and wild flowers that 
| run to seed. The simple pose of the re, the 
, reflective face of the girl, are —— 1 — 

@uton has never more exquisitely real or 
su, ted the old-fashioned colors of the Puritan days 
of New En 
Rose Si 


lovel 
Mr. 


land than in the neutral-tinted dress of 
tandish. It is the sort of hue that the ash of 
roses might take after a delicate perfumed flame. 
Partially over this gown is a white apron, round the 
waist a black sash, and on the head a black hood over 
a white cap. The trees are in delicious harmony with 
the figure. They are silver-birches, called, in the poetic 
language of villages, ‘ladies of the wood.’ Mr. Boven- 
Tron obtained his ideas from some anonymous verses 
which he found in Hanprr’s Weexty, and which his 
picture illustrates. The concluding stanza of the little 
poem is as follows: 


Autumn is wild in Plymouth town, 
Barren and bleak and cold, 


And stil-2torev ry fair 
or 
neath thelr fitfal whirl, 
New jand’s 1, 


Rose Standish, takes the air.’ 

The picture is a charming interpretation of the spirit 
of the lines of the anonymous American pox. eailt 
be interesting to New —— readers to know that 
the work is to go toA ica. be ached onen 
by Mr. Cuarman, of St. who com! it 
from a tiny sketch about the ofa ” 
' —Mr. Gzoreg R. Lockwoop, of this city, has 
admitted his son, Mr. Riczagp B. Locxwoon, 
as partner, and the style of the firm has been 
— to Gzoreg R. Lockwoop & Son. The 

junior 


rtner ranks in the fourth generation of 





his yin 


been transferred from Bridgeport to New York 
early in the present century by his Laine pl 
father. The latter’s sons, and subsequently one 
of them, the late Mr. Ros Lockwoop, carried it 
on in Broadway, in the vicinity of Canal Street, 
for many years. Retiring in 1862, Mr. Roz Lock- 
woon’s son, the present senior partner, succeed- 
ed to the entire management of the business. 
—In Haxper’s WEEKLY for April 8, 1876, ap- 
peared a m entitled ‘* April Jesting,” from 
the pen of Miss Mary A. Barr. Our contem- 
poraries, from Maine to Texas, with a just appre- 
ciation of its beauty, copied the poem as soon as 
it reached them, sometimes with due credit, but 
often with none, We observe that these grace- 
ful verses have again started on their rounds 
through the press, variously credited. Our high- 
ly esteemed contemporary, the New York Sun, 
copied them in its issue for Apri] 10, with credit 
to the Galveston News. It is pleasant to see that 
our Texas contemporary appreciates the high 
quality of the verses, and we allude to the mat- 
ter only because it affords the opportunity to 
give due credit to the author of a very popular 


m. 

—Mr. Epmunp Yartes’s evening paper, the 
Cuckoo, recently started in London, has proved 
a fuilure, and has stopped, after inflicting heavy 
loss on all concerned. 

—Miss Ametia B. Epwarps’s recent novel, 
Lord Brackenbury, — in America by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, has proved to be one of her 
most ye ace works. It has passed through 
several American and English editions, and a 
German translation of it is announced. 

—Mr. J. M. Francis, founder and senior pro- 
| sap of the Troy Times, has taken his son, Mr. 

HARLES 8. FRANCIS, into partnership. The 
young —- is highly spoken of as a trained 
journalist and facile writer. 

—Mr. Donn Piatt, an expert in such matters, 
says that it is no stretch of tact to set down Sen- 
ator Vest, of Missouri, as the best story-teller 
and mimic in either branch of Congress. 

—A letter-writer who was once engaged on 
the open, of which Secretary BLAINE was 
editor — r. B. was extremely ready and ver- 
satile. e never Kept anybody waiting for him, 
and he was equally exact in requiring that the 
printers should have his copy in type and proofs 
ready at the time appointed. Mr. BLarne writes 
a graceful, fluent hand, with few emendations, 
and the printers could generally read it readily, 
though sometimes a.new compositor would— 
remonstrate over it. He seldom made “ altera- 

tions from copy.”’ He seemed to fling his words 
down like lightning, and they struck right every, 
time. He always, when in town, superintended 
the “‘making up” of the editorial page, and in 
the mechanical process he displayed a rare facul- 
ty; a phrenologist would say that his ‘‘ organ of 
size’’ was extre.aely well developed. ‘‘There!” 
he would say to the foreman; ‘put this article 
at the head of the column, and follow it with 
this; and then this,’’ pointing to a third, “ will 
just fill out.’? And he rarely ever erred mate- 


es © 

—Mr. W. G. MARSHALL, an Englishman, who 
recently made a tour of this country, has pub- 
lished a book entitled 7h h America, in which 
he gives his impressions of matters and things 
that occurred to him as worthy of mention. 
The St. James's Gazetie, in a notice of the book, 
says: 

“An interesting account is given of the Garden 
City of Mr. Stewazt, a rich linen-draper of Broadway. 
‘But surely,’ says Mr. Mansuat, ‘a grander instance 
of liberality and large-heartedness on the part of one 
man can not be named than that which characterized 
the closing years of Mr. Srewarr’s successful life. 
What does the reader think of a man founding and 
setting up a city, furnishing it with a splendid cathe- 
dral, with schools, etc.—a man whose aim and object 
was to establish a self-supporting community of men 
of smal] means, every man being his own landlord, 
owning the roof he lived under and the soil he tilled ?’ 
Mr. Stewart began by buying 10,000 acres; then he 
laid out twenty-seven miles of boulevards, eli hty feet 
wide, and planted with 50,000 trees. It is said that he 
intended to erect 10,000 houses, and to bequeath to the 
world a city complete in itself.” 

—The report that Bret HarTE was much giv- 
en to associate with the “‘upper-ten” in Eng- 
land is thus extinguished in a letter from the 
wife of an American consul in that country : 
“The paragraph which. fas been circulated in 
many newspapers, and denied in a very few, to 
the effect that BreT Harte has become snobbish 
and un-American, is a baseless slander. On the 
contrary, his patriotism is as pure and high as 
when he wrote the ‘ Reveille; or, John Burns 
of Gettysburg,’ and he has not been one bit 
spoiled by all the attention showered upon him 
by our English cousins. The lie was probably 
started by some malicious enemy, who, believ- 
ing that absent friends are always wrong, thinks 
he can assail him, and there will be no one kind 
and just enough to defend him.” 

—Mr. RICHARDSON, of Mississippi, is said to 
be the largest cotton planter in the world. He 
has many plantations, factories, and mills, and 
many country stores. He is sixty-two, and has 
a peculiar habit of rising at two o’clock in the 
morning, waking his secretary, and dispatching 
= - business before his seyen-o’clock break- 
‘as : 

—Mr. Moses Hopkins, brother of the late 
Mark Hopkins, has given $50,000 for the en- 
dowment of the Golden Gate Academy at Onk- 
land, California, conditioned upon an equal sum 
— raised by others. ; 

overnor SEYMOUR says that when the late 
General Mregr, the head of the Signal Service 
Bureau at Washington, came back from a visit 
te Europe, where he had gone to extend his 
weather communications, he complained that 
the chief trouble he had in the negotiations was 
that there is no country in Europe, except Rus- 
sia, big enough to hold a good-sized storm. 

—The “‘ personal’’ column is always toned up 
when recording the benefactiens of men of for- 
tune, Thus it is pleasant to announce that Mr. 
Amasa Strong, of Cleveland, bas given $500,000 
for the endowment ofa new college to be called 
Adelbert College. It is to be located in Cleve- 


‘| land, and named after the deceased and favorite 


son of Mr. Stonz. Among those who are to 
ee this trust are President GaRFIELD, ex- 
President Hargs, and Colonel Jonn Hay (Mr. 
STONE’s one) Mr. A. B. STONE bro- 
ther of Mr. Amasa Stone), who resides in New 
York, has just bought, for $20,000, ‘“‘ Bath Park,” 
at Bath, Long Island, for the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. It contains four and a half acres, with 
trees, several pavilions, ninety bath-houses, and 
450 feet front ng on the sea. The new * Sum- 





the book trade, the business having 


mer Home”’ wilt! be the resort of the poor chil- 
dren of tenement-houses in hot weather. ' 
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THE SNOW 
BLOCKADE. 


Tue winter of 
1880-81 was a 
hard one all over 
the country, but es- 
pecially so in the 
West and North- 
west. One of the 
oldest settlers de- 
clared that noth- 
ing like it had 
been seen in that 
section for fifty 
years. The first 
snow fell early in 
October, and from 
that time on there 
were more than 
sixty heavy storms 
in various parts. 
The snow was from 
six to fifteen feet 
deep on the level, 
while the drifts 
were twice that 
depth, and in some 
places they are 


said to have been 
over fifty feet 
deep 

The sufferings 


of the people were 
simply terrible. 














AN IMMENSE 








SHOVELLING OUT. 


SNOW BLOCKADE ON 


SNOW-DRIFT. 


Many houses were buried out of 
sight, and their inmates com- 
pletely cut. off from communica- 
tion with the outside world. Aft- 
er tunnelling their way out, they 
were obliged to pull down their 
barns and fences for fuel, and in 
some cases the telegraph poles 
and railroad ties were dug out 
and chopped up to keep the fires 
going. One man in Dakota who 
had taken in two neighboring 
families, not so well housed, to 
save them from perishing, was 
compelled finally to break up 
their little cabins for fire-wood. 
The bitter cold continuing, the 
man’s own furniture was sacri- 
ficed, even to the bedsteads, 
trunks, and the children’s toys. 

In one place the people, for 
economy’s sake, abandoned their 
homes and met in a hall, where 
they were kept warm by a fire 
fed. by the timber of their sheds 
and barns. Some of the lumber- 
yards sold their stock for fuel, 
and many of the farmers burned 
their corn and even their hay. 
The cattle perished by the thou- 
sand. 

The railroads were blockaded 
for miles, and some of the trains 
were held fast in the drifts for 
several days together. The work 
of tunnelling through and dig- 
ging out was immense, and the 
cost amounted to a large fortune. 
One company offered $50,000 and 
all its receipts to any one who 
would keep the line open till 
spring. The Northwestern Rail- 
way Company spent over $300,- 
000 since October. Thirty-four 
immense snow-ploughs had plen- 


ty of work, and these were back- 
ed up by from two to six lo- 
comotives each. The power of 
these ploughs and the great re- 
sistance of a snow-drift may be 
estimated from the facts that one 
plough weighing 48,000 pounds, 
ballasted by 80,000 pounds of 
railway iron, and driven by six 
locomotives, attacked a snow- 
choked cutting, but was defeated. 
The drift was fifty-two feet high. 
When the workmen, after the tre- 
mendous charge, caught a glimpse 
of the immense plough, they 
found that it, with all its 128,000 
pounds, had been repelled as if it 
were. a feather, and that it had 
rolled clean over the drift, and 
had lodged against some forest 
trees, where it proposes to remain 
until summer. From one cut 
324,000 cubic yards of snow were 
taken, but in eight hours the wind 
had piled it up full again. Nine 
thousand men have been employ- 
ed from time to time during the 
winter as shovellers. 

The illustrations on this page 
are made from photographs tak- 
en by Etmer & Tenney, of Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. They repre- 
sent scenes on the Winona 
branch of the Northwestern road 
and on the Southern Minnesota. 
The snow was cleared by cutting 
it into great blocks twelve feet 
long and the width of the road. 
As. soon as the blocks were cut, a 
locomotive pushed up to them, 
and making fast, dragged them 
off to a wider place, where they 
could be broken up and shovelled 
away. The “sail-sled’’ shown in 
one of the pictures. was the in- 








CUTTING THE SNOW INTO BLOCKS. 





FIFTY-SEVEN MILES ON A “SAIL-SLED.” 


THE TRACK C 





LEAR—STARTING THE TRAINS. 
THE MINNESOTA RAILWAYS.—Frou Paorockaras sy Emer & Tenney, Winona. 


vention of P. L. 
Aten and Wii. 
SraTHERN, baggage- 
man and brake- 
man on the South- 
ern Minnesota 
road. Receiving 
orders by _ tele- 
graph at Fulda to 
report as soon as 
possible at Wells, 
and finding it im- 
possible to get 
there by ordinary. 
means, they rigged 
up the sled, and 
made the time to 
Fairmount, a dis- 
tance of fifty-sev- 
en miles, in seven 
hours. It was 
larger than a farm 


sled, with runners 


six inches wide on 
the bottom. The 
mainsail was three- 
cornered, and con- 
tained about six- 
teen yards of heavy 
cotton cloth. The 
mast was sixteen 
feet high, and a 
rough board be- 
hind served as a 
rudder. 
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DESTROYED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. 


A Town laid low by. an earthquake shock. Such 
is Casamicciola, on the island of Ischia. At one 
o'clock on the afternoon of Friday, March 4, 1881, 
Casamicciola was a bright and populous town on 
one of the largest and most beautiful of the isl- 
ands that lie just outside the Bay of Naples. At 
five minutes past one, it was a pile of ruins, whence 
clouds of dust and tongues of flame arose into 
the air, mingled with the shrieks of its dying and 
tortured inhabitants. A single convulsion of the 
treacherous earth beneath its foundations had 
produced, in the space of a hundred seconds, a 
scene of desolation impossible to describe. 

Our visit to the scene of this awful catastrophe 
was made within a few days of the occurrence of 
the calamity, travellers having been in the begin- 
ning forbidden to approach the island. In the 
sunny glow of an Italian morning we sailed under 
the shadow of Vesuvius, and passing by Posilipo 
and Procida, approached the vine-clad slopes of 
Ischia. This island is the Inarime of antiquity, 
and the medizval Iscla. It is about nineteen 
miles in circumference, without taking the nu- 
merous indentations into account, and has a pop- 
ulation of 25,800 inhabitants. These are princi- 
pally engaged in fishing and in the cultivation of 
the vine, the fig, and the orange. The climate is 
the far-famed one of soft and sunny Southern It- 
aly, and the scenery in almost every part singu- 
larly beautiful, this being the work of the terrible 
volcanic forces that heaped the island together. 
Ischia stands with its exalted head wrapped in the 
clouds, its rocky base lapped by the blue waves of 
the Mediterranean, and its terraced slopes clothed 
with rich and magnificent foliage, produced by 
subterranean fires in conjunction with the ardent 
kisses of the sun. So beautiful is it that even 
the coldest and most cautious visitor from the 
North can understand why its children cling to it 
in spite of the terrible forces that are so slightly 
chained within its bosom, and which may at any 
moment be loosed for their destruction. 

The loftiest Summit of Ischia is Epomeo. This 
was an active voleano at a much earlier period 
than Vesuvius, and in consequence of its erup- 
tions the island was deserted in B.c. 474 by the 
greater number of the Greek inhabitants. Erup- 
tions also took place B.c. 94, and in the reigns of 
Tics, ANTONINUS Pics, and DiocLeTian. Accord- 
ing to the ancient poets, the giant Typhceus, trans- 
fixed by the thunder-bolts of Jove, lay buried be- 
neath this mountain, like Enceladus under Etna, 
periodically groaning and sending forth fearful 
eruptions of fire. The last eruption recorded took 
place in 1302. The stream of lava which on that 
occasion descended to the sea near the town of 
Ischia is not yet wholly covered with vegetation, 
and resembles a black seam athwart the land- 
scape. Slight and occasional have been the rum- 
blings since. The giant, though turning occa- 
sionally in his bed, has sent no glowing torrents 
through the crust of earth. 

Ischia, like all the regions round about this 
ancient and degenerate land of Italy, has its his- 
tory. After the fall of Rome it suffered many 
attacks and devastations at the hands of the va- 
rious lords of the soil. Saracens and Pisans at- 
tacked its rocky heights, and the Emperor Henry 
VI. and his son Freperick sent their soldiers to 
subdue it. In 1282 Ischia revolted with Sicily 
against the Ansou dynasty, but was subdued by 
Casares IIL. of Naples, who made it part of his 
kingdom. Since then it has been united with 
Naples, following her through the difficulties and 
vicissitudes that beset her under Bovrson rule, 
and now sharing the better condition of affairs 
that has resulted from the efforts of the present 
government. Among the famous names connect- 
ed with Ischia is that of the great Pescara, born 

at the castle of Ischia. This is the stronghold 
so gallantly defended by his sister Constance 
against the forces of Louis XII. of France. Here 
retired in her widowhood and bereavement Vir- 
TorIA Cotonna, wife of Pescara and friend of 
MicHakL ANGELO, renowned in all subsequent ages 
for her talent and her beauty, and for the rela- 
tions that she bore to these famous men. Here, 
also, in this grim and gloomy castle, Maria of 
Aragon passed many days weeping for the loss 
of her husband, the Marchese del Vasto. 

Casamicciola was but the third town in impor- 
tance upon Ischia. Two larger ones, Ischia, the 
capital, and Forio, lie upon her slopes, and neither 
of these sustained more than slight injury from 
the convulsion that laid Casamicciola nearly level 
with the earth. As our gallant little excursion 
steamer—charging three times the usual rates, for 
the benefit of the sufferers from the earthquake, 

and carrying a cargo’of clothing and provisions 
for them—approached the landing-place, we were 
greeted by a scene that would have awakened 
sympathy in the most unfeeling breast. Most of 
the population seemed to have gathered on the 
wharf and in the long sloping street that ap- 
proached the town. There was about them a look 
of utter bewilderment and desolation. Men, wo- 
men, and children wore that stunned and hopeless 
air that will come over faces where a blow has 
been felt with which the mind is utterly unable 
to contend. This simple Italian people had lost 
in a moment every material possession it had ever 
known. Every household utensil, money, mem- 
bers of their families, and friends lay buried un- 
der the masses of what was once their homes, 

Dazed and motionless, the women sat upon bro- 

ken walls, with their children clinging to them, 

waiting to be fed by strangers. Old and helpless 
men crawled about, too despairing to beg, as was 
their wont, while such as could work seemed un- 
able to master their faculties sufficiently to do so. 

The seattered dwellings near the Marina, or 
landing-place of the town, were but slightly in- 
jured. Cracks and fissures appear, but most are 
still intact in appearance, and habitable. Only 
after a few minutes’ walk does the traveller find 
himself in the centre of the ruined district. The 
town of Casamiceiola consisted of several large 


groups of houses, and a number of scattered 
dwellings, extending from the sea up the north 
slope of Epomeo, along whose sides stretch acres 
and acres of grape-producing land. The work of 
the earthquake was comprised within a diameter 
of a half to three-quarters of a mile, but this in 
the very thickest part of the town. As we passed 
up the hill toward the Piazza, or public square, 
we came upon the Gran Sentinella, a large hotel, 
where foreigners found a pleasant home during 
their visits to the island. Its wide corridors and 
sunny platforms were deserted ; great seams show- 
ed themselves in its walls, and the shaken front 
was propped with huge timbers. Everywhere that 
a wall could be made to stand, hasty supports of 
all kinds had been improvised, to save, if possible, 
further accumulation of débris. Beyond the ho- 
tel we came upon a mass of complete ruins. As 
in the prophecy of the destruction of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, not one stone stood upon another. 
All had been hurled down in the terrific convul- 
sion, that seemed in places not only to have shak- 
en but to have torn and twisted the buildings it 
destroyed. 

The houses and other buildings of Casamic- 
ciola, like those everywhere throughout this dis- 
trict, are constructed of the soft volcanic sub- 
stance that can only by courtesy be called stone. 
It is a sort of pumice mingled with sand and 
ashes, and crumbling almost under the touch. 
Everywhere the constituents differ, and in the 
Casamicciola buildings the material seems to 
have been of the softest and frailest kind. Walls 
several feet in thickness are built of this stone, 
over which plaster is profusely laid, and the out- 
side painted in brilliant colors. An appearance 
of great solidity is given to what in reality is but 
a sponge-like crumbling structure. Mass upon 
mass of this débris, reduced seemingly to almost 
powder, lay before our eyes as we stood in what 
had once been a principal street of the town. 
Occasionally a portion of a wall had resisted the 
shock, while another part had yielded completely. 
In some buildings the work of destruction had 
cut a dwelling in two perpendicularly. Three 
stories would be exposed to view, the wall-paper 
still clinging to the walls, the furniture still re- 
maining in its place. Amid all this desolation 
were groups of people living and performing 
their daily tasks, the sky or some improvised 
covering for a roof, and a mass of ashes for their 
beds. Sometimes a family would be seen sitting 
in a sort of silent despair guarding a few articles 
saved from the general destruction. Occasion- 
ally a hand would be held out for money, and an 
appeal be made for help; but the audacious and 
persistent begging natural to the lower class of 
Italians was not noticeable in this island people, 
stunned by their awful calamity. Systematic 
charity, arranged by persons at the head of af- 
fairs, was going on, and in their helplessness they 
relied upon the care that they knew was at work. 
The principal church of Casamicciola is the 
Maddalena, standing in the Piazza, opposite the 
street by which the visitor approaches from the 
Marina. As if the power of the earthquake had 
quailed before the spirit of the place, as a strong 
and powerful demon quails before a weak and 
helpless saint, this building and a few imme- 
diately around it have been spared. Even the 
tower stands, though the moment the shock was 
felt the clock ceased its motion, leaving the hand 
to point to that awful hour when the earth was 
moved, and the habitations of men perished. As 
we entered the doors of the edifice under the 
lintel, supported by a heavy piece of timber, it 
seemed as if a band of devils must have been at 
work therein. Great seams showed themselves 
in the walls, altars were overthrown, and candles 
and images lay prostrate on the floor. The im- 
age of the crucified Christ was wrenched from 
the wall, and the picture of the Madonna, with 
angels and cherubs about her, torn and riven 
into shreds. Objects touched only reverently by 
ordained hands, and gazed at with awe and wor- 
ship by the people, were hurled and strewn about. 
Even the golden chalice had been overturned, and 
the holy wafer broken and defaced. The scene 
can not be described. The powers of good and 
evil had seemingly wrestled together. The lat- 
ter had not prevailed, but the marks of the con- 
flict were such as to strike the beholder with 
awe, and carry his thoughts far from earth, and 
toward the terrible mysteries underlying all that 
we see and know. 

As we turned from the church we stopped to 
hear the stories of those that had been upon the 
island at the time of the earthquake shock. Each 
had a different tale to tell, but the clearest and 
most graphic came from Signora Domsre, the 
proprietress of the Piccola Sentinella, a hotel near 
the shore, which escaped the fate of the larger 
caravansary further up the hill. This lady told 
us the story of that terrible moment indicated by 
the motionless clock of the Piazza. The family 
and one or two guests were seated at breakfast 
in their private room, when, as if struck by some 
powerful force from beneath, the floor seemed to 
bound suddenly upward, and all small articles 
flew from the table; then a wrench or twist fol- 
lowed, which moved the furniture from its posi- 
tion to an angle of about forty-five degrees from 
where it stood. All was done ina moment. The 
party rushed to the door of the hotel, but were 
driven back by a servant in time to escape a fall- 
ing wall. Great seams appeared in the walls 
around them, which shivered and rocked, but the 
hotel, solidly built, stood, while slighter buildings 

fell on each side. The house of the signora’s 
daughter, situated upon a-terrace near by, fell 
upon the one below it, crushing the latter com- 
pletely. In a moment clouds of dust arose, fill- 
ing the air to suffocation, while through the blind- 
ing mass stones and particles of falling wall were 
hurled in every direction. 

The scenes that followed seem to have ap- 
proached the limits of human agony. Men and 
women rushed shrieking like maniacs am: 





falling masses of their homes. No one knew 


‘in this Italian village 


where he might be safe for a moment, or which 
of his friends and family had perished. Not for 
days could this be ascertained. In their fright, 
those who were in safety even fled from their 
posts. When some one bethought himself of the 
telegraph to send to Naples for succor, the oper- 
ator could not be found. Only after hours of tu- 
mult and distraction could arrangements be made 
for helping in any way the victims of the catas- 
trophe. 

The clearing of the débris and the recovery of 
the bodies of those that had perished was the 
work of many, many weary days. During the 
first, so plentiful were the victims that carts were 
laden with the bodies of men, women, and chil- 
dren piled promiscuously together, and driven 
through the streets to burial without a moment’s 
care bestowed upon them. Spectators described 
the scene as so horrible that they could not look 
upon it, for round these death-carts hung surviv- 
ing relatives, their tears and groans rending the 
air, and clinging with desperate arms to the 
maimed corpses that they had not the means to 
array for decent burial. Then, as one by one new 
victims were brought to light, the terrible anxi- 
ety on the part of the living to recognize the re- 
mains, and see to whom they belonged, produced 
scene after scene of agony and despair, such as 
made the island an abode of the deepest misery 
that can be known. The dead were, in many in- 
stances, better off than the living, who had neither 
shelter nor food nor clothing left them, and many 
of whom were old people and children, without 
the power to provide for their own wants, and to 
whom their small possessions had been every- 
thing. 

The world was kind to Casamicciola in her ca- 
lamity and despair—as kind as it could be—send- 
ing great piles of money, of food, and of clothing 
to be distributed among the sufferers. King Hum- 
BERT sent a goodly sum, and the savings of the 
Crown Prince were poured out with boyish gen- 
erosity, to alleviate the woes of their poor and 
simple subjects. Everywhere public and private 
charity came to their aid, and much was done. 
And one great comfort to these afflicted people 
was their sweet and simple faith. As we walked 
through Casamicciola in the first days of this 
awful calamity, everywhere that our eyes turned 
were little shrines, alcoves built within the wall, 
where the carved images of the Madonna and vari- 
ous saints were placed. How many such shrines 
had been destroyed no one could tell, but wherev- 
er in the broken walls one remained, the débris 
had been cleared, and patient footsteps had strug- 
gled through masses of fallen stone and crum- 
bling mortar to place in front of it the lighted 
candles and the bunches of fresh flowers. There 
seemed to have been no doubting and no ques- 
tioning, no faithlessness and no distrust, aroused 
by the destruction of their 
homes and the slaying by hundreds of their kin- 
dred and friends, They had no complaint to make 
against the Providence that had bereft them of 
every earthly thing they loved or valued. While 
listening to the story of a poor Italian girl, who 
had lost father and mother and brothers during 
that dreadful hour, we said to her, “ And you es- 
caped unhurt ?” 

With great, troubled, innocent eyes, she answer- 
ed, “Si, signora, grazie a Dio.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AMONG THE JACKDAWS. 


Awone the people of Dartmoor very few 
subjects (outside of their own parish) arouse 
more interest, or create more wonder, than a town 
in the southeast of England, which used in plain 
days to be called London, but has no idea of be- 
ing now described except as “this mighty Baby- 
lon,” or “ our immense metropolis.” 

A man came down from London once to Chris- 
towell, by some accident, and he put up at the 
“Three Horseshoes,” and he called for hot bran- 
dy and water. With wonderful speed, consider- 
ing the size of the village, it was heard that he 
was there; and nobody who could help it failed 
to go and see what he was like. No idle curios- 
ity was in their bosoms, neither any anxiety to 
drink his health—fearfully though he must re- 
quire it, for every one had heard of the plague 
of London—but it was the clear wish of a large 
community to recognize an envoy from one even 
larger. The gentleman, whose residence was in 
Whitechapel, could by no means understand 
their speech; but by help of a smoky old map 
in the bar—a better map than any that has been 
made since—he managed to try to get it into 
their heads, hy a bold exaggeration of his own, 
that London town was bigger than all Dartmoor. 
Now John Sage came in, before that was got 
over; and when he began to understand it—for 
his mind was slow, from its magnitude—the 
simplest truism from his lips made the bagman 
order slippers. For John said nothing rude, but 
stretched his arms across the hills and valleys of 
the map (which looked more vast from the fog 
shed over them by much smoke), and without 
turning round, he reflected thus: “ Never wur I 
one of them as goeth again’ the Lor’ Amaighty. 
Every day a’ doeth winders. But niver, if so be 
a’ worked all Zinday, could a’ create rogues eriow 

to orkapy all thiccy.” 

Perhaps this view of the matter is unsound, 
though John was never contradicted after he 
once turned fifty; for his father was known to 





have foretold, as true as a cathedral clock, the 





day of his departure, from this world. But it 
may be argued very soundly that if there be in 
London lawyers honest, a fortiori there must be 
other people of that same cumbrous quality. And 
without any hazardous admission about that, it is 
enough to say that in 1840 there might have been 
found, in the very heart of London, a firm of so. 
licitors as honest as the day. 

Messrs. Latimer & Emblin, of No. 10 Jack- 
daw’s Court, Gray’s Inn, had been in practice 
(through their ancestors or selves) for upward 
of a century, and their practice was quiet, and 
wise, and solid. With litigation they had so lit- 
tle to do that if any one asked them who was the 
present Attorney-General, they went to the legal 
almanac to look, and after much consultation 
sometimes put the saddle upon the wrong ani- 
mal. Yet, being always accurate in the end, and 
very particular not to mislead, whenever they 
made a mistake they always corrected it by post, 
at a nominal charge. And if a worthy lawyer 
can conciliate affection, it is by acknowledging 
that he was wrong, with a lenient charge for con. 
fessing it. 

Even as the loftiest of all watch-makers— 
“ horologists” now they call themselves—will not 
allow time to make any noise near him, but glances 
in his office at a mute chronometer, so the very 
deepest lawyers hush the clack of law on their 
premises. It must be present in the air, as the 
smell of cheeses from the warehouse is, where 
only plugs are kept to taste; but unless anybody 
asks about it, it may try to pass for a sweet- 
smelling savor; and to analyze such things is 
seldom wise. 

But though they declined all common-law cases 
(except for some client of generations), and had 
little to do with equity, these two gentlemen were 
sound lawyers, and never gave ill-advised advice. 
They would go through the form of consulting 
counsel, as a solicitor often does when he knows 
much more than the barrister, or at any rate 
works his knowledge better. But in reality they 
relied upon their own long experience, caution, 
good sense, and the traditions of the firm. And 
whenever they made a mistake, it was through 
undue veneration for the latter. And such a mis- 
take they were making at this time. 

Mr. Latimer now was a venerable man, wealthy, 
contented, and well endowed with those gifts of by- 
gone generations, thick snowy curls and sound 
natural teeth. He was very particular about his 
dress, already becoming antiquated, that is to say, 
fine kersey breeches, black silk stockings and 
buckled shoes, a straight-cut coat, a shirt with a 
frill of the purest white cambric, fastened with a 
brooch containing a lock of his late wife’s hair, 
and a roll-collar waistcdat of black silk, under 
whose margin, and upon a fair rotundity, glisten- 
ed a broad watered ribbon supporting a weighty 
gold ring of magnificent gold seals. With all 
these things his grave mild face and dignified air 
comported well, making it difficult to imagine, 
and quite impossible to find, a more perfect speci- 
men of a gentleman of business. 

Mr. Emblin was nearly a score of years younger, 
taller by a head, and sparely framed. He hada 
little turn for sporting dress, but checked it, as 
much as he could, at the office. He had some 
free ideas of “going ahead,” and lamented at 
home that his senior so sternly refused to have 
anything to do with a branch of business now 
bringing in money by the bagful, to wit, the 
mighty schemes of mad Railway Companies. But 
he had a prudent wife, who told him of the an- 
ecient legend of the bird in hand; also he had a 
shrewd head of his own, and an ancestor of his 
had lost a fortune in the “South-sea Bubble.” 
So that he managed to abstain, though it irked 
him sadly to see the ungodly, in the form of infe- 
rior attorneys, puffed up with Company fatness, 
and swelling about as if the round earth was 
their rail. 

This firm had large premises all their.own, for 
Jackdaw’s Court belonged only in part to the 
learned and honorable Society. Sundry people, 
sometimes so illegal as to be downright coster- 
mongers, held their local habitation there, by some 
original frankpledge ; and if they were question- 
ed about their title, they supposed it to be chaff, 
and made answer generally that they never stuck 
up to be nobs. But No. 10’stood apart from any 
contact with such squatters, being a-goodly house 
rebuilt in the reign of Queen Anne, as the date 
declared, with Righteousness and Peace above 
the third-floor windows, kissing each other, in 
compo. 

Now Righteousness and Peace, with a wreath 
above them, relieved their airy costume with 
black, and their rippling tresses with a wealth of 
soot—at a shilling a bushel, which is fair price— 
also the railings would have paid for scraping, 
by a man who knows how to “ utilize” ; and many 
other little specks might have been discovered by 
the boy who washed the windows of the Moreton 
folk ; still, when a gentleman once got in, he had 
many grounds for satisfaction, and perhaps for 
gratitude. For he found a good mat for his 
boots, and some landscapes to look at (instead 
of land drawn and quartered, with arrows stuck 
through its disembowelment), also chairs of illegal: 
nature, because they could give as well as take, 
and a power of attorney to sit down and poke 
the fire without prejudice. 

On the first floor a very tidy room contained 
some handsome old furniture, and the members 
of the firm from ten until four o’clock of the 
day. No one in those brave times required sher- 
ry and sandwiches, or stout and oysters, at the 
witching hour of the legal noon, when writs are 
running rapidest, and clients go to and fro -most 
prone to be devoured; but the wiser manner of 
solid lawyers was to dine at half past five, with 
the hungry bosoms of their family around, and a 
quiet rubber or sweet nap in prospect ; the 
railways already were beginning to out, 
to make the day hideous and the night a night- 


mare. 
Now a good drizzle often makes a fine day of 
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business in London, because it is so dirty. If 
our “ vast metropolis” attempted to be clean, it 
would never do half the trade it does; not only 
because of the energy wasted in so vain an en- 
terprise, hor even through the violence offered 
thus to nature, but chiefly because the people 
coming with the money would be in several 
minds about a bargain. When all is serene, and 
a walk or drive a pleasure, as in most Continental 
cities, a customer (even though he be of British 
race) hangs over his- cash more dubiously. “I 
can come again to-morrow ; I will think about it; 
] will look into my bank-book, and perhaps con- 


sult my. wife,” is the unsatisfactory process of 
his mind; and the likelihood is that he never 
comes again. But upon a day of good substan- 


tial dirt, with the drip of a myriad umbrellas in 
his neck, and a very safe coupon of bronchitis in 
his throat, his dogged resolution says, “ Now or 
never. I have ploughed through all this muck, 
and I mean business.” 

On that day when the rain rushed down so 
savagely on Dartmoor, there was in London noth- 
ing more than a drizzle, bedewing the growth of 
business. Dirt came up between the -stones 
as if there were a crop of cress to lift it, and 
ting kicked away by scrambling feet, slipped into 
a coat of slimy mud. Impatient men, whose time 
was money, at every advance lost twenty-five per 
cent., while the slow knock-kneed fellow from the 
country, accustomed to slippery fallows, grinned. 
And though the neighborhood of Gray’s Inn is not 
so very bad, when considered calmly, backsliding 
occurred there, not only of feet, but also of tongues 
under very learned wigs. 

“Tt seems that we may almost go,” said Mr. 
Latimer, whose manner was to offer everything 
in semble ; “it is getting rather dark at a quar- 
ter to four, even in what might be called a sum- 
mer month, or at any rate used to be so consid- 
ered. The extraordinary increase in the quanti- 
ty of soot that fills the air is quite wonderful. 
Within my memory our jackdaws had quite a 
color of their own, and their backs used to shine 
like a boot or a bottle, but now they go about as 
if they swept chimneys. Emblin, you must have 
noticed it.” 

“You have drawn my attention to the fact be- 
fore,” said his partner, who heard the remark 
every week; “but good-by, I fear, to our chance 
of getting off, for here comes a carriage. Why, 
it is my lord’s, and Mr. Gaston in it. What I 
told you was right; he can do exactly as he pleases 
in that quarter.” 

“T could hardly have believed it,” Mr. Latimer 
replied. “Such a self-willed man as my lord 
was once! But such men seem to become most 
helpless when their vigor fails them. It is a 
lucky thing for him to have such a man of busi- 
ness, shrewd, active, honest, intelligent, and a 
thoroughly sound Tory.” 

“T have not quite the fon of our friend 
that you have. However, that is no concern of 
ours, so long as he has his credentials. Hulloa! 
Why, here he is!” | 

“Gentlemen, your most obedient !”” Mr. Gaston 
exclaimed, in his playful manner, foregoing the hon- 
or of being announced, “ Delighted to see you at 
the receipt of custom. Isaid to my lord, when he 
grumbled about something, ‘You may go all oyer 
Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, and both Temples, and 
find no firm to compare with them.’ By old 
Harry, I was right. And it is not only that, but 
the manners, the cordiality, the polish put on 
business.” ' 

“Sir, we are much obliged by your good opin- 
ion. What can we do for you to-day ?” 

Mr. Latimer disliked familiarity, and was a 
good judge of a gentleman, inasmuch as he was 
one himself. But nothing ever abashed George 
Gaston. 

“Well,” he said, “I begin to feel ashamed of 
coming so often about a thing that seems so sim- 
ple. But being so entirely trusted with this busi- 
ness, which can not make the difference of a doit 
to me, I seem to be compelled to see about it 
more than if it were my own concern. Of legal 
matters I know as little as a babe, and my great 
desire is to leave the whole of them to you, who 
know them so thoroughly, and are so careful. 
But, as you know, I am not my own master; and 
to-day he has been in a perpetual fume. I hope 
you have settled something.” ; 

“T beg you to sit down, sir,” Mr. Latimer re- 

plied; “you could ill be spared, and there is such 
a thing as being too hard upon the laboring horse. 
You have indeed plenty upon your hands, without 
being worried by this troublesome ‘affair. But 
let us recount our own little share. Emblin, may’ 
I trouble you for the private day-book? Here is 
& copy of the very careful letter, written by my 
excellent partner himself, and directed in accord- 
ance with the address which you discovered by 
your most disinterested labors. And here is that 
letter itself, bearing all the proper postmarks, and 
returned by this very morning’s post, in this new 
envelope, with a very curt, not to say discourteous, 
reply. Solitude does not, perhaps, improve the 
manners, but we long have known the gentleman 
to be most eccentric.” 

“Short, but not sweet,” said Mr. Gaston, lifting 
his eyebrows,as he read, indignantly: “‘I beg to 
return your le. - Once for all, I will have 
nothing to do with the bad lot I have quitted ; 
and whether they are alive or dead makes no dif- 
ference to yours, obediently, L. Arthur.’ Upon 
my word, such a man is outside the pale of civ- 
ilized life altogether.” 

“So he may be,” Mr. Emblin broke in, after 


watching Gaston narrowly, “but that does not: 


dispense with his signature. The Company want 
the land; they pay a long price for it; and it is 
wholly impossible to convey it without this gentle- 
man’s concurrence or decease. My senior agrees 


with me. The title has been passed, and now 
this fatal hitch arises.” 

“But we don’t want the money, and-we hate 
to sell the land,” cried the visitor, with his red 
color rising. “If they take our land against our 





will, surely they must take it as they can get it. 
Suppose a man could force his land on me, and 
take my money, should I be bound to show him 
all the history of my money? Yet how could he 
tell that it was my own ?” 

“In theory, there may be much in that,” Mr. 
Latimer answered, gently ; “ but we must consid- 
er things as they are. These new-fangled Com- 
panies, they may do good, or they may do harm— 
which seems more likely; but at any rate they 
get their Act, and no man’s house ‘is his castle 
against them. They take a man’s land without 
his leave, and if he can not make them fee-simple 
without blemish, they suspend a large percentage 
of the purchase-money, It is tyranny, of course; 
but if these Companies endure, their tyranny will 
soon be a thousandfold of that. But to come 
back to the point—in the face of this refusal, 
what are we to do for the best, to meet his lord- 
ship’s wishes, and to keep things smooth? Is he 
still under orders to avoid excitement ?” ; 

“Sir John Tickell says no more than this, that 
the banging of a door (unless he banged it him- 
self, which he does pretty heartily, as you know) 
might send him, in a moment, far beyond the 
reach of medicine. I wish you would only come 
and see him: he still sees old friends upon his 
better days; and he has a high regard for you, 
Mr. Latimer.” 

“His lordship’s remembrance and good opin- 
ion of me,” the honest lawyer answered, with a 
proud glance at his buckles, which had belonged 
to a Sir Thomas Latimer, “are profoundly grati- 
fying. He is not one who rashly forms good 
opinions. Even you, Mr. Gaston, were with him 
some years before you won his entire confidence. 
But experience has proved your sterling value.” 

“1 simply do my duty, and deserve no thanks. 
But it takes a great deal, as you say, to overcome 
his lordship’s mistrust in human nature,  trea- 
cherous son is a sad shock to confidence.” 

“* And to lose the better one, a very bitter blow. 
I see that his lordship keeps his servants still in 
mourning. It is sad indeed to see the ancient 
families die out.” 

“Come, Mr. Latimer,” the visitor said, briskly, 
“there is one old family as young as ever, and 
one of its finest representatives is here, and I 
have the honor of looking at him. No compli- 
ments, sir; in those I never deal. If I have 
prospered, and obtained some good repute, and 
the confidence of every one possessed of noble 
feeling, it is through n more than plain 
rough truth. I say to everybody, ‘ You must take 
me as I am.’” 

“But,” said Mr. Emblin, who had not got any 
compliments, and considered his family quite as 
good as Latimer’s, and wanted to be off to see to 
a little dinner party, “it appears to me that we 
have settled nothing about the business Mr. Gas- 
ton came to speak of, unless it is to leave things 
in statu quo.” 

“ Statu quo is an excellent expression,” that 
gentleman replied, with all his strong cordiality ; 
“it is the proper attitude for large land-owners, 
and their humble representatives. Let the next 
step proceed from the bold intruders. If they 
are in a hurry, we are not. We meet them with 
the simple fact that we can do no more. They 
must leap the obstacles in their own way. Pos- 
session is what they want, and they can have it. 
‘I give thee all, I can no more,’ is our final an- 
swer to them. You will put the matter in the 
proper legal form; and there it rests while his 
lordship lives.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Emblin, who was dry and very 
tough, “we are bound to make another effort. 
This gentleman refuses to have anything to do 
with us, Perhaps he has a fancy that we have 
wronged him. None the less, the Company might 
find him more amenable, especially for a good 
consideration. Even upon Dartmoor, coin is cur- 
rent. Powderhorn & Bullrush are sharp and 
active people. What do you say to our letting 
them get at him, as our side can not do any more, 
and obtain his signature, if they can?” 

“An excellent idea,” replied Gaston, calmly, 
though his face became purple, and his eyes shone 
dark —“if we could only keep it from his lord- 
ship, and if it were an honorable thing to do so. 
Otherwise, you know what he would say— If Pow- 
derhorn & Bullrush can do my business, and 
Latimer & Emblin can not, Powderhorn & Bull- 
rush are the men for me.’” ‘ 

“Highly as we value our position toward his 
lordship, which has now existed for many years,” 
Mr. Latimer interposed, with dignity, “no fear 
of the withdrawal of his confidence would hinder 
us from doing our duty toward him. That is 
not the thing to stop us. We never submit to 
threats. But the step which has been proposed, 
at a sally, by my valued partner, would not—as 
he knows even better than I do—be in keeping 
with professional etiquette. Therefore, sir, we 
will not adopt the course which you object to.” 

“ How can it make any difference to me?” Mr. 
Gaston asked, turning round to Mr. Emblin, for 
he found the calm eyes of the senior partner 
harder to meet than the keen gaze of the young- 
er, “I never understand your prim niceties of 
tweedledum. If I make a mistake, I bow, as ev- 
ery one must do, to such a profession.” 

“Then let it be so,” Mr. Emblin answered, 
lightly, to-let the little gust of temper pass. “ It 
is understood that we do nothing at all but wait 
on our oars till ~he enemy moves. If he is con- 
tented with the title we can give him, all well and 

, and let bim pay the money. If not, we can 

not help it, and he pays into Court a percentage 

inst contingencies. But on no account must 

his lordship be disturbed, in his present state of 

health, about it. If anything arises, we do noth- 
ing until we have seen you about it” 

“You know better than I do, ten million times 
over,” said Gaston, impulsively. ‘“ What a plague 
this business is to me! But when I have once 
taken up a thing, I seem in some way bound to 

on with it. Good-by, gentlemen both, good-by ! 





ou are martyrs to business ; but even a martyr 


must not: have his dinner burned, as well as him- 
self.” 

They followed him to the door, as if they did 
not quite understand this style of parting— 
whether he was going with a friendly turn, or 
whether he would try—and che seldom tried in 
vain—to do a mischief to their good firm. For, 
put it as he will when his stomach is up (and 
somehow or other it is most exalted when pro- 
foundly empty), reflection will make the true law- 
yer less desirous to rule double line, and leave 
hiatus below the name of a wealthy, elderly, and 
decidedly combative nobleman. But Gaston 
spoke no word of weakness, and waved them an 
airy adieu upon the landing. 

“What do you think he will do?” asked Mr. 
Emblin, as his partner, without condescending to 
be seen, observed in a dignified manner the de- 
parture of the mighty carriage. “I am sure he 
is a horribly spiteful fellow.” 

“T neither know nor care,” Mr. Latimer re- 
plied, as he went to get his plodding shoes and 
thick gaiters. ‘He may be very upright, and his 
conduct’ seems to prove it. A common time- 
server would be cap in hand to those who are in 
remainder, ‘and unhappily can not be set aside. 
But one thing is certain—he is not a gentleman. 
He has hurt my feelings needlessly ; and it takes 
a great deal to hurt my feelings. Perhaps you 
should scarcely have said what you did. But his 
observation was simply brutal. Powderhorn & 
Bullrush for his lordship! One thing is certain: 
we must do nothing until we are properly re- 
quested to do it.” : 

“My ‘ittle-dinner party will be spoiled,” said 
Mr. Emblin, “and I shall be out of sorts about 
you too. But clearly you are right. The next 
move must come from him.” 

Now it so happened that this was, to a nicety, 
the very conclusion desired by George Gaston. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 





WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


Apropos of the pronunciation of Arkansas recently 
authorized by the Legislature of that State, an Ari- 
zona paper claims that that Territory offers more ob- 
stacles to a “‘ tender-foot,” in the matter of the pro- 
nunciation of local names, than any other Territory or 
any State in the Union. It inst: Gila, Huachuca, 
and Hualapai, which, it says, are pronounced Heel-er, 
Wor-chu-kar, and Wol-lar-pie, 





There is no point of view in New York from which so 
much of the elevated railway system can be so advan- 
tageously seen as from the bridge at Chatham Square 
connecting the Third Avenue and the Second Avenue 
stations. That point affords a view of the stretch of 
road from Chatham Square to the Cooper Union to- 
ward the north, and to the City Hall and Franklin 
Square on the tracks extending southward. All of the 
Second Avenue line in Division Street is also visible. 
The motors and cars on the Second Avenue line are 
of the patterns that are used on the Sixth Avenue line, 
and they may be compared with the less handsome cars 
and less ungainly-looking motors that run between 
the City Hall and Harlem. At one of the busy hours, 
say six o’clock in the evening, it would be difficult to 
connt the trains which can be seen from this point— 
sweeping around the curve at Division Street from 
both directions, chasing each other closely up and 
down the Bowery, and at short intervals starting from 
or halting in the pocket station just to the north of the 
Chatham Square station platform. The platforms con- 
nected by the high bridge are thronged with travel- 


town at that hour on the Third Avenue road cross 
the bridge, and take the cars of the Second Avenue 
line down the New Bowery to the ferries.. Many, also, 
who ride up to the Chatham Square station through 
the New Bowery cross over and take the Third Ave- 
nue route up town. Other points worth seeing on the 
elevated roads are the high curve from One-hundred- 
and-tenth Street into Eighth Avenue, the two-story 
station at Second Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
and the system of switches at Sixth Avenue and Fifty- 
third Street. 





The movement. against the edvance in rents was 
unfortunate at the outset in falling into the hands of 
men who recognize beer as property, but profess to be 
unable to understand how a real estate owner can 
have any right to hisown. To oppose an advance in 
rents was not enough for them; they talked about 
abolishing rents altogether. They would have real 
estate pay all the taxes, and yield no income. These 
men discouraged and disgusted the thousands who 
would have been glad to unite in making an earnest 
protest against the proposed raising of rents. The re- 
sult has been what might have been expected. The 
alternative presented to tenants in the tenement dis- 
tricts was to submit to the increase of rents or to be 
dispossessed. The more prosperous class of tenants— 
those who occupy flats or apartments, and who showed 
no disposition to join in the anti-high-rent movement— 
will, without acting in concert, prevent any consider- 
able increase in the rents paid by them. Thousands 
have made arrangements to live across the rivers within 
easy reach of the city by rail and ferry-boats, and other 
thousands will put their furniture in store till fall. It 
is probable that by the ist of June desirable flats and 
apartments will be offered for the rest of the year at 
as low rates as those paid by the former tenants, if not 
lower. 





The following bit of Paris gossip was in a letter 
from a young American to his father: “ All the thea- 
tres and many of the churches are now open every Sun- 
day in this city.” 


ee 


When the tramps assemble in the metropolitan po- 
lice stations to obtain lodging at night, they hear the 
cry, ‘To arms!” It comes from the corps of vaccina- 
ting physicians sent out by the Health Department. 


An Indiana “ profeseor” has been telling his hearers 
in St. Louis that the world will come to an end on No- 
vember 12, of this year, at midnight, by collision with 
a comet. 








It is not always a “cold day” when a weather proph- 
et “ gets left.” 





Correspondents in Washington announce that soci- 
ety has already approved Mrs. Garfield’s manners, and 
that it is nearly settled that the wives of the cabinet 





officers “ will not return any calls except such as are 


lers, for nearly all of the passengers who go down: | 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 


incumbent upon them by social relations established 
before they entered upon their present onerous posi- 
tions.” 





This information was found in an obscure part of a 
newspaper printed in Carson, Nevada, the earlier inci- 
dents of the occurrence being condensed: A goat had 
fallen into a shaft twenty-five feet deep. A one-armed 
herder attached a rope to a sage-bush, lowered himself 
into the shaft, “‘and returned, by the aid of his feet 
and teeth, holding the goat under his only arm.” 





Mr. Henry Bergh said, in a recent temperance meet- 
ing, that he was in favor of the whipping-post in New 
York city—one to every ten bar-rooms. Does he want 
to make the streets look like sections of an old-fash- 
joned hop-yard ? 


A physician in Boston advertises for a wife, saying 
that women who have more brains than he has need 
not apply. If he really intends to find a wife of the 
required description by advertising, he should obtain 
the publishers’ lowest yearly rates. 





The New England Fast-day is not exactly what the 
forefathers intended it to be, if wé-may credit the tes- 
timony of a Boston newspaper that it is “harder on 
the digestion than Thanksgiving.” 





Actuated, perhaps, by an honest desire that the con- 
sumer should get the worth of his money for once, a 
hen in Reading, Pennsylvania, while eggs were selling 
at previously unheard-of prices, laid an egg of extraor- 
dinary size, vithin which was a second perfectly de- 
veloped egg, with shell complete. 





It is learned from an English source that when the 
Princess Louise and Prince Leopold visited Chicago, 
they were nearly run over by a fire-engine, which was 
manned and run out of its house in eleven seconds, in 
order to show them how efficient was the fire service 
in that city. 





Rather than take the risk of not seeing Miss Bern- 
hardt at all, two young women in Buffalo resorted to 
adangerous expedient. They blackened their faces 
with charcoal, hid them as much as possible in hoods, 
and bought seats in the upper gallery. Their fatal 
mistake was in using charcoal instead of burned cork, 
for their color being unlike that of any known race of 
human beings, they attracted the attention of the au- 
dience, and finally of a policeman, who took them 
along with him. In the police station they were rec- 
ognized as belonging to respectable families, and were 
sent home. 





SHAD-FISHING ON THE 
DELAWARE, 


Tue shad is found along the Atlantic coast 
from the waters of Florida to the St. Lawrence, 
the centre of its abundance lying between the 
Chesapeake Bay and Albemarle Sound, and in 
these waters are the most extensive fisheries. A 
full and very interesting account of the manner 
in which this important industry is followed was 
given in an illustrated article by Jamzs W. Miner 
in Harper’s Magazine for May, 1880. 

The devices for the capture of shad are many. 
Some have been caught by anglers in rapid rivers 
with a hook and artificial fly at the end of a long 
line allowed to play on the surface in a current 
ripple. But the sport is too slow, and very few 
indulge in it. Ingenious contrivances, such as 
hack traps or “ weirs,” “slides,” and “dipping 
wheels,” are used in the Southern rivers to sup- 
ply mzrely local demands. But the greater sup- 
plies are taken in nets, including seines, pound 
nets, drift nets, stake nets, and large dip nets. 
Seines are used in all the rivers, but the drift net 
is found only from the Delaware southward. 

Some of the 'seines are very long; one used at 
Stony Point, on the Potomac, a few years ago, 
measured nearly two miles, and swept at each 
haul over twelve hundred acres of river-bottom. 
The short seines are often not more than a hun- 
dred yards long. Some are drawn to land hand 
over hand, or by windlasses turned by men or 
horses, and some oi the largest by steam ma- 
chinery. 

Shad-fishing with the ordinary net is extensive- 
ly practiced, and is a paying business. Mr. How- 
aRD Pye’s drawing on page 284 represents a 
scene on the Delaware River. Here the fishing 
began this year on the 25th of March—a little 
later than usual, on account of the severity of the 
weather, The “gill” net used by these men is 
so called because it entangles the fishes by the 
gill flaps as they swim against them. It differs 
from the seine both in its construction and hand- 
ling. In the latter the meshes are, in the middle, 
but two inches across, and at the outer wings 
three inches, while in the gill net it is five inches 
from mesh to mesh, so that while every kind of 
fish, big and little, is caught and fastened in 
the seine, in the gill net all are allowed to escape 
but the shad. The gill is very generally used for 
shad-fishing, because it requires only two men to 
manage it, while a seine often taxes the united 
efforts of fifty men. During the two weeks that 
the Wilmington crews have been at Bombay Hook, 
the aggregate haul of the most successful crews 
was a hundred shad, and from that down to forty, 
caught in the smaller nets. As an instance of 
the importance of this river industry, it might be 
mentioned that over a thousand-shad were taken 
in one day. But the luck varies, for on a colder 
day of the same week only half a dozen shad were 
~~ by all the crews togettlier. 

Old fishermen say that cold weather, unless it 
be unusually severe, does not affect the catch 
half so much as rainy weather. Occasionally, at 
the beginning of tlie season, the shad, allured by 
the pleasant weather, come clear up the bay and 
river, and appear at the same time at Bombay 
Hook, Pennsgrove, and Gloucester, and up as far 
as Trenton. Usually, however, they come up to 
Bombay Hook about the middle 6f March, and 
from there gradually work their way up as spring 
advances, until they reach the highest point in 
the river. In this case the fishing season ends 
down the bay before it has begun up the river, 
so that the same crews can often follow the 





‘ 


school, and catch them as they move upward. 
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EASTER DAWN. 
O siEssep Easter morning, 
We hail thy gladsome light; 
All glorious is thy dawning, 
After the darksome night. 


We greet thee with the glory 
Of Easter lilies fair, 

And glad bells ring thy story 
Upon the morning air. 


And souls long sad and weary 
Put off their load of pain, 
For Winter cold and dreary 
Gives place to Spring’s mild reign. 


Bloom, 0 ye buds and flowers, 
O’er meadow and o'er bill; 

Come, happy days and hours, 
Our waiting hearts to fill. 


Shine out, O skies so tender, 
Shine out, O skies so blue; 

Let earth reflect the splendor 
Of Easter glad and true. 


All-hail the welcome morning 
Of the glorioug Easter-day ! 
All-hail the joyous Spring-time, 
Earth's Lenten passed away. 








AN EASTER-EGG. 


“ As I was telling you, Sally, it was all rose-col- 
ored damask, rich, heavy, thick, as if some one 
had picked hundreds of roses and woven them 
into drapery; and the chairs were ebony, carved, 
and they stood up as dignified as grand ladies re- 
ceiving-guests; and the ceilings were white and 
gold. Hark! hear the rain, child. Do you think 
the roof leaks? Just put your hand on the bed 
and find if there’s any dampness. Dear! dear! 
how stiff I am to-night!” 

It was a pouring rain, and it beat a constant 
tattoo on the roof of this attic room, where sat 
an old feeble person propped in an arm-chair; a 
smail table beside her held medicine vials, a few 
books, and an old-fashioned watch. Twilight 
made the outlook from the dormer window dreary 
in the extreme, for only the house-tops and chim- 
neys bathed in vapor were visible, and within 
there was every evidence of extreme poverty. 
The old carpet had done more than its duty in 
keeping together many years, and now had part- 
ed company in sundry places. The hair-cloth- 
covered chairs were out at the elbows as well as 
the knees. The bureau alone maintained a ma- 
hogany respectability, and seemed to be conscious 
of the polished air its brass knobs conveyed. A 
small stove, with no room on its top for any 
generous supply of pots and kettles, gave some 
warmth, but reluctantly allowed itself to be used 
for culinary purposes, barely letting a pipkin boil 
some gruel. 

This depressing aspect, however, seemed not 
to influence the two persons most concerned : ei- 
ther habit made the dreariness bearable, or the 
power of living in the past rather than in the 
present, which those possess whom the world 
has forgotten, helped to banish all thought of 
their surroundings. 

Sally jumped from the stool where she had 
been aitting, and went over to the corner where 
stood the bed. 

“Pears like ’tis a littledamp, Miss Miry. Shall 
I pull it out o’ this yere corner ?” 

“Yes, child, yes, if you can. Ah, me! if my 
poor father had lived to see this day !” 

““Why, Miss Miry, did you ever really have a 
father ?” 

Miss Miry smiled feebly. ‘“ Am I so very, very 
old, Sally, that it does not seem possible ?” 

“Well, no—yes, Miss Miry. Leastways, he 
would have been ’bout a hundred years or more, 
wouldn’t he ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Sally.” 

“Please go on now, Miss Miry, bout those 
grand times; you'd got as fur as the drawin’- 
room, all white and gold. Seems to me, people 
livin’ there wouldn’t care much for heaven.” 

“Hush, hush, Sally. Is that your idea of 
heaven ?” 

“T b'lieve it is, Miss Miry—when you can have 
harps to play on besides.” 

Miss Miry held up her thin white hand, veined 
with the blue bloed which had so little warmth 
in it. “To think these hands ever played on the 
harp, or sketched flowers, or worked their grace- 
ful forms and pretty colors on satin and velvet, 
and that this poor cracked voice sang love songs!” 

“ Did it, Miss Miry? Ah! please sing one song 
for me; just one—just one.” 

“Sally, my child, what ails you?” 

“Nothing, Miss Miry; but I do like to hear 
songs so much, and I am sure you can sing beau- 
tifully yet.” 

Was it to gratify the little handmaid, or was 
there another voice heard pleading in the past, 
its echoes touching the sad old heart to compli- 
‘ance? I know not; but the old lady gathered 
herself up as well as her infirmity would permit, 
and with a certain dignified grace began, in a 
tremulous treble, “The Last Rose of Summer” ; 
but when she came to the lines, 

“No flower of her kindred, 
No rose-bud is nigh,” 
she stopped abruptly, raised her handkerchief, 
and was silent. Sally twisted her apron into a 
knot, and gave the poker and tongs a push which 
sent them over, making a great racket. Miss 
Miry took down her handkerchief, and smiled. 

“TJ will try again, Sally, and see if I can do bet- 
ter by Robert Herrick than I did by Tom Moore.” 

“Were they Miss Miry’s lovers ?” asked Sally 
of herself. 

Again the old lady began in that high sharp 
treble: 

“*Gather ye rose-buds as ve may, 

Old Time is still a-fiying, 


And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
Towmorrow will be dying.’” 





“Dear! dear! that was too much for me, Sally. 
How my old heart beats! Quick, child! drop 
some ammonia in the glass and give it to me.” 

Sally obeyed promptly, alarmed at the paleness 
of her mistress. ; 

“I’m so sorry, Miss Miry—so awful sorry that 
I asked you to sing! But it was pretty—'most 
as pretty as Miss Juke’s canary.” : 

Miss Miry laughed and drank her potion. “ To- 
morrow will be Easter, Sally. Would you believe 
that I used to sing Easter anthems in the church ?” 

“Td b’lieve anything you tole me, Miss Miry,” 
said the child, emphatically. 

“ Ah, it was a pleasant season at our old home. 
We used to make nests and hide eggs, and pretend 
that rabbits had laid them. It seems as if I were 
a child again, and could hear the shouts of glee 
and the merry pranks of my sisters and brothers. 
Many a joyful surprise and delicate came at 
Easter. We used to break a tiny hole in an egg, 
suck or draw out the contents, and when the shell 
was dry, fill it with sugar-plums.” 

“That was nice, Miss Miry.” 

“Then we would tie ribbons about it, and hang 
it up where it would be seen the first thing in the 
morning, just like the Christmas stocking.” 

Sally’s eyes grew big. She fumbled in her pock- 
et, and chinked a penny or two together. An 
idea was growing. 

“It’s ’most time for supper, Miss Miry.” 

“Yes, child, yes. I am not hungry, but you 
must be; get it ready.” 

Sally placed the medicine vials on the shelf 
over the stove, spread a napkin on the little table, 
put some very thin and ancient silver spoons be- 
side a bowl, and poured out the hot gruel; this, 
with a slice of thin brown toast, which Sally was 
careful not to burn, was Miss Miry’s supper. 
The child took her own portion and sat down 
behind the stove. Nothing would have induced 
her to compromise the dignity of her mistress by 
drawing near to the same table. 

Miss Miry folded her hands and said grace, 
while Sally, with bent head, waited for this cere- 
mony. Once over, hunger compelled her to eat 
with a voracity which was in astonishing contrast 
to the languid appetite of her mistress. 

Supper finished, Sally washed the dishes and 
arranged the room, wishing that the mistress was 
a little less inclined to converse, for not only had 
she to put her safely to bed, but it was Saturday 
night, and Sally had to buy the next day’s provi- 
sions. Miss Miry, however, did not seem to ap- 


preciate the need of haste; she reiterated all she - 


had told Sally many times before, and repeated, 
with embellishments, many stories of past plea- 
sure, past grandeur, past affection. Tears and 
smiles blended with these recollections, and Sally 
laughed when Miss Miry laughed, and drew a so- 
ber face when the tears came, but all the while she 
was impatient to be off. She got out her small 
market-basket, then she produced her hat and 
shawl; but still Miss Miry chattered on, her eyes 
brightening, her poor thin hands moving in grace- 
ful gestures to the tune of her thoughts, and her 
whole appearance indicating an unusual degree 
of excitement. Sally at last ventured to say, 
“Tm afraid, Miss Miry, you'll be tired to-mor- 
row.” 

“ To-morrow—to-morrow, child, never comes.” 

Sally did not understand this at all. “Yes, 
Miss Miry, to-morrow will come, and it is Easter- 
day, and I must go to market, you know.” 

“ What to get, Sally—nightingale’s tongues ? or 
a good fat capon ?” 

“A bit of mutton for broth, Miss Miry,” an- 
swered the puzzled child. ‘The doctor says you 
must have broth.” 

“No need, no need. Well, get me into bed, 
and you may go.” 

Sally went quickly about the task ; but it was 
no light one. The poor feeble body was very in- 
firm, and the young one barely equal to the duties 
imposed by necessity. At last, however, it was 
accomplished—not with the comfort and ease ex- 
‘perienced by those who can command strength 
and ability. 

Sally turned down the lamp, and with basket 
on her arm went out into the street. It was wet 
and dark and gloomy, but the child’s heart was 
light; the doctor had given her money enough 
for the mutton, and she had some pennies of her 
own, which she was going to spend. The Easter 
pleasures her mistress described had made an 
impression, and Sally ti tt she would like to 
remind Miss Miry of those happy days in a man- 
ner familiar to her. She bought her bit of meat, 
and at the next stall some immense goose eggs 
caught her eye. With her own money she pur- 
chased one of these; then she sought a confec- 
tioner’s, and invested a few more pennies in can- 
dies. Still farther on, at a thread and needle 
shop, she found a scarlet ribbon. 

With eagerness she hastened home, threw off 
her shawl to dry by the stove, stepped on tiptoe 
for fear of arousing Miss Miry’s light slumbers, 
and a sat down by the glimmer of light to the 
work of emptying her goose egg. 

The rain wey be with its pA patter, the 
old watch ticked, the fire waned, but Sally work- 
ed away. Her fingers were clumsy, and she had 
to be very careful not to break the shell too 
much, and it was a great temptation not to eat 
the sugar-plums, but she finally conquered both 
the egg-shell and her own proclivity for sweets, 


and with admiring gaze held up the little casket 


suspended by its ribbon. Then she carefully 
hung it on a chair by the bedside, and placed it 


where Miss Miry would not fail to see it in the 
morning. 


The rain was over, and the morning dawned 
brilliantly, with a scent of freshness and spring 
verdure in the air. The light poured into the 
attic room, and aroused the feeble lady from the 
fitful slumber peculiar to an invalid. She seem- 
ed to be looking far away, but as Sally stirred on 
the cot beside her, her glance fell upon the East- 
er-egg. 





“Ellen, Ellen,” she called out, playfully, for. 
her thoughts were also far away, ‘‘is it you, sis- 
ter Ellen, who brought this pretty bauble? Ah, 
give itme. How pretty! how pretty!” She reach- 
ed out and grasped the egg, as Sally rose and 
watched her. ‘How kind! how sweet! Ah, it 
is Easter-day!” She took the egg with the de- 
light of a child; and sank back on her pillow. 
Then realizing that Sally must have been the do- 
nor, she turned to the child with an eager “God 
bless you, Sally!” and-said no more, but a sweet 
smile was upon her face, aie 

The child dressed, and arranged her mistress’s 
breakfast. It sentra ve = 
to sleep again, she was so happy in the 
care af bentan apuitek tho agelapbruigh on tae. 
er surprise that she was more than usually ab- 
sorbed in her duties. 

The doctor came early that morning. Hs went 
up to Miss Miry with his customary greeting, then 
suddenly turned to Sally. = 

“When did this happen, child ?" 

“ What, sir?” 

“This! this! Do you not see?” 

‘“‘T see Miss Miry is asleep, sir. She was awake 
for a few minutes.” 

“ Child, she will never waken hereagain. Hers 
is a veritable Easter.” 

Sally looked in his face as if she could not think 
it true; then, with a cry, threw herself beside her 
mistress. The doctor lifted her up gently, and 
as he did so, the Easter-egg rolled down against 
his hand. ; 

“Please let her have it, sir,” said the sobbing 
child; “it is hers. I gave it to her, and she bless- 
ed me.” 

“God too will bless you, Sally. Come, child, 
come home with me,” said the kind man, replacing 
the egg where she wished it to be. 

And there it staid. 





(Begun in Hanrrn’s Wesxry No. 1267.) 
THE WOMAN WHO SAVED HIM. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrsor or “Granpworner’s Money,” “ Cowarp Con- 
sorrnog,” “‘ Poor Humanrrr,” Ero. 





CHAPTER VIL, 
GRATITUDE. 


Ovr space does not allow us to dwell much 
upon the further struggles toward the light of 
William Desmond. He was no hero—although 
Marjorie Kelly may be one of the real heroines 
to be met with in Christian England yet. This 
was a poor soul to be saved, and this was the 
woman who saved him. In an office near Lon- 
don Bridge did the boy face those who were anx- 
ious about his future, and earnest in their efforts 
to make it a worthy and God-fearing one, and 
there his way in life, abroad, and under the care 
of worthy men, was indicated for him. For.a lit- 
tle while he winced again ; then he met the stead- 
fast gaze of the young woman at his side, and 
answered, stoutly, 

“ Yes, Pll go.” 

This might be the end of the story, with a few 
more sentences, so far as it proves the words of | 
a great poet, that “manifold and various are the 
ways of restoration”; but there is a strange 
chapter in this history to be written, and it ends 
all like a story-book. Like a pleasant story- 
book, let us hope, and with some sunshine on its 
pages, for all the misty border-land wherein our 
readcrs have kept us company. 

Twelve years after William Desmond had set 
sail for Australia there stepped once more upon 
English ground he who has been the prominent 
character in this little life drama. He was a tall 
and stalwart man who stood one morning at the 
entrance of one of our principal hotels—a.man 
deeply bronzed by the sun, and the picture of 
health and strength and energy. 

As he lingered there deliberating as to his 
next movement, at him curious- 
ly, as at a being out of the common, and a some- 
thing worth a second glance amidst a crowd of 
London pale faces. It seemed scarcely possible 
that the London Arab whom we have seen in 
Gregson’s Rents should have grown to this broad- 
chested, handsome fellow of some six feet one ;— 
but life in “the free and ” had made a man 
of him, and with God’s help.an honest man. 
His was a face that had a singularly outspoken 
look upon it now—one could almost read his 
character by it, and only marvel a little, perhaps, 
at the reason for a tinge of sadness which would 
cross it for a while, and quench the light there 
with its deep seriousness. This was to be re- 
marked even as he lingered on the hotel steps ; 
a child in rags, a boy hurrying along as if for 
shelter, gave him that look at once, and there 
would be a sudden dimness in the dark eyes of 
the traveller. 

Presently he hailed a hansom cab, and gave 
directions to be driven to Islin ; and when he 
had carefully studied some references in a note- 
book which he had been the whole of his 


houses on either side of the way. 

“T wonder how anybody can breathe in places 
like this !” he muttered, thinking of his own free 
lands, and totally unmindful ceoeageaie Rents; 
“and I wonder more why she has chosen such a 
place to live in!” 

He arrived at the house of which he was in 
search, and regarded it with some little astonish- 
ment ; even walked past it to collect his thoughts, 
and to keep down a strange beating of his heart 


—an unaccountable nervousness which he was 
unable to define. This coming back was strange ; 
it would be more strange to her who was in com- 
plete ignorance that he had set forth from Aus- 





tralia to eee her again, to thank her from the 
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depths of his grateful heart for that service. 
which she had rendered him, and which with 
every day of his life he had marvelled at more, 
He had resolved years ago that he would do this 

that it was his duty when he was able to perform 
it; and now had come the fulfillment of that 
promise, and he felt like a little child devoid of 
self-command. He could almost fancy himself 
the boy again, anxious to be left alone, to escape 
from any one who talked of repentance, or even 


_ looked repentance at him, who was 


horror-stricken 

at any goodness of life, and was at war it. 
He returned, and knocked at the door in a tim- 
id, nervous fashion, and a stout woman , 
ed to his summons, and stared at him ‘ 

“I have made a mistake, I fear,” he said; “I 
wanted to.see a Miss Kelly.” 

“‘She’s up stairs, poor dear,” answered the wo- 
man. “Shall I tell her that a gentleman has come - 
to see her, sir?” 

“Yes, presently. Wait a bit; don’t be in a 
hurry,” said William Desmond, evidently perplex- 
ed as to his future movements. 

“What name shall I say ?” 

“That doesn’t matter,” he said; “she won't 
know it—won’t remember it; and it will flurry 
her to hear it, if she did.” 

The woman at the door regarded our hero 
somewhat doubtfully ; his manner was confused, 
and he was inclined to stammer, Had he not 
been so well dressed, she should have thought 
he had designs upon stray umbrellas, or anything 
that might be handy in the passage or the parlor. 
Nevertheless, a man of that kind would have been 
blander of demeanor and more coherent; this 
bronzed image only glared at her, and talked non- 
sense, 

“Are you the landlady of this shanty?” he 
asked, suddenly, 

“T am the landlady; and I don’t understand 
what you mean by a shanty,” she answered, with 
some dignity. 

“You said ‘poor dear’ just now,” he said, hur- 
riedly, “and just as if Miss Kelly was ill, That's 
not true, I hope ?” 

“Pm not in the habit of telling falsehoods, 
young man,” said the landlady, more austerely ; 
“and when I said ‘poor dear,’ I meant ‘poor 
dear.’ »”» 

“Come in here, will you, and tell me what you 
do mean?” said our hero, striding into the par- 
lor without any invitation. “I’m Miss Kelly's 
friend. I’ve come from Australia to see her, 
and I did not expect to find her like this, or in 
such a place as this. I have been dreaming 
for these twelve years, perhaps. At all events,” 
he said, sitting down heavily in the best arm- 
chair, which cracked ominously beneath his un- 
ceremonious plunge into it, “tell me how she got 
here, and”—he added, as the landlady gazed at 
him with alarm—“ excuse me if I’m a bit rough. 
It’s my way; but I won’t do it any more. Now 
why do you say ‘poor dear’? Good gracious, 
madam, you have got your mouth open wide 
enough—-won’t anything come out of it ?” 

“You do flurry a poor body tremenjious like, 
sir,” answered the landlady at last, “and I’m not 
used to it. From the Bush, did you say? Well, 
there are some rough ones there, I’ve heard. 
And so you are one of them. Dear me! Well, 
as I was saying, sir, Miss Kelly has been very 
ill.” 

“You have never said a word about it before,” 
said William Desmond, sternly. “But go on; 
do go on, old lady.” 

“She has been very ill all the winter,” she 
replied; “being a delicate, fragile little body 
enough; never really got over a bad fever she 
caught years ago, I have heard, for that matter ; 
but she’s better now. Not what I call at all 
strong, but coming round, for her. If she could 
only have a little sea air, if the want of means 
didn’t stand so dreadful in her way, and she 
hadn’t such hard work to do! If her brother 
was to come back rich and respectable, now, what 
a comfort it would be!” and the garrulous dame 
looked very shrewdly at her visitor, and t 
she had guessed the story very cleverly. “He 
went away to Australia a bush-whacking, or 
something or other.” 

“Tm not her brother,” he said, moodily ; “her 
brother is dead ; I was with him in his last hours. 
But I sha’n’t tell her that to-day; she’s down 
enough, poor lady, without that.” 

“Down enough! Ah, you don’t know Miss 
Kelly,” cried the landlady; “she’s always cheer- 
ful and kind, and like a little lioness. There, I 
can hear her laughing with them now.” 

“Laughing with whom ?” 

“Why, the children, to be-sure.” 

“Children !” 4 

“Seventeen of them; all day pupils, whose 
mothers don’t half pay for the teaching Miss 
Kelly gives them. All very fond of her, but wor- 
_ the life out of her by vie 

illiam Desmond was still further confused by 
this recital; he sat bewildered by it—stunned. 

“ But—but,” he stammered, “I t Miss 
Kelly was a rich lady; that a Mrs. Mowbray died 
and left her a lot of money.” 

“T never heard tell of a Mrs. Mowbray,” said 
the landlady, “or of Miss Kelly’s being rich, un- 
less it is in godliness ; for a better woman I nev- 


er knew. I was a nice gi wretch be- 
fore I knew her, sir, and ’t been to a place 
of worship for years. t she is—” 


“Yes, yes—tell me when I come down stairs 
again,” said he, impatiently. “TI shall be too glad 
to hear anything about her, although I know what 
good she has done better than you. But ‘poor’ 
and ‘ill, I don’t understand that yet.” 

He rose and walked across the room, into the 


and stopped his progress. 
“You don’t seem to know much about man- 

ners, young man, I must say,” she cried, “ 

a-walking about my house as if 

belonged to you. Hada 


s 
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are here? You mustn’t go scaring in upon 
her like a house-breaker.” 

William Desmond, somewhat crest-fallen, came 
down stairs again. 

“ You are quite right, old lady ; these are Bush 
manners, not ones,” he said. “Tell Miss 
Kelly that a gentleman wants to see her on par- 
ticular business, please.” 

“ What name ?” 

“The name does not matter, I have told you.” 

“Oh, very well.” : 

William Desmond sat down again, and waited 
as patiently as circumstances would permit. He 
was very nervous and very much perplexed; it 
had all turned out so differently from what he 
had anticipated. This old world to which he had 
corhe back was full of gloom and mystery. She 
was approaching at last; he could hear a light, 
brisk footstep on the stairs—the step, as it were, 
of a young girl—and there were unearthly rum- 
blings and shufflings overhead, already significant 
of the school-mistress having temporarily vacated 
her post, and left the pupils to themselves. 

The quick turn of the handle startled him, and 
made his heart beat; he was strangely nervous. 
As the door opened, he rose and stood like a giant 
on the hearth-rug. He colored, and bowed his 


head very gravely, even reverentially, to her, as 
she entered.: And it was she. She had altered 


so very little in the twelve years that he could 
scarcely believe in the time which had passed, till 
he remembered what he was himself when he 
had said good-by to her. The face was not lined 
or old, and the figure was still slight and young. 
She was pale, but she had been always pale with- 
in his recollection, and the eyes were as bright 
and piercing as in the old days when she had 
sought him out and rescued him. He was sur- 
prised at this, for he had expected a great change 
in her. In his boy’s estimation of age, and when 
he had parted from her, he had set her down for 
many years his senior ; whereas she was only one- 
and-twenty when he had gone abroad a waif 
twelve years ago. Now she stood there, a grace- 
ful lady of some two or three and thirty, and with- 
out a gray hair in her head yet—a real lady, a 
born lady, and with the same bright smile upon 
her face. He could have taken his oath to that 
smile anywhere ; he had seen no one out of a pic- 
ture with anything like unto it. The tears came 
into his eyes to see it again; and the dark past 
from which he had emerged rose into the fore- 
ground a fair memory to him now, and not a grim 


reproach. 

“My landlady tells me you wish to see me on 
business of importance, sir,” she said, returning 
his bow; “may I inquire its nature ?” 

“You don’t remember me, Miss Kelly ?” 

She shook her head, after a careful scrutiny of 
his features. 

“No, I do not,” she answered. 

“T must have changed very much—I’m sure I 
have grown,” he added; “but I should have 
known you anywhere.” - 

“Indeed !” 

He placed a chair for her, saying, with a strange 
gentleness : 

“Will you not sit down? The landlady tells 
me you are not strong.” 

“She is a good friend, who exaggerates my 
slight ailments, [am afraid. But still,” she add- 
ed, glancing at her interlocutor again, “I am not 
particularly strong. And now, sir, to business, 
My little pupils soon get unruly in my absence.” 

“T should say they have got unruly,” said he, 
dryly, as the shuffling of the feet overhead be- 
came very “ pronounced” indeed ; “ but I hope you 
won’t mind that for a few minutes. And you 
don’t know me—I don’t strike you as like any- 
body ” ; 

She shook her head. 

“ No.” ee 

“TI wish you had recognized me,” he said, a lit- 
tle regretfully ; “ but then it is twelve years ago, 
and I was only one in a crowd: you were doing 
good every day, and I had never known what 
was till you came before me like a saint. 

ou— 

“Twelve years ago,” she said, approaching 
him more closely, and looking more steadfastly 
into his face—“ twelve years since I have seen or 
heard from you? So long as that ?” 

“Oh! not since you have heard—I did not say 
that. I hope I was not ungrateful. I told you 


year by year of my life and progress, and you 


wrote me back cheering, heart-sustaining words, 
until the letters ceased, and I thought you did 
not care to write tome any more. I only thought 
that whilst—” 

“You are Bill!” she said, suddenly, “ Jemmy’s 
brother, of Gregson’s Rents! I know you now,” 
she said, holding out her hands to him. He took 
them in his own and shook them warmly. 

“Yes, I’m Bill,” he said. 

“ And yes, you have grown,” she said, quaintly. 
“How was it possible I should ever recognize 
you?” 

“Well, it wasn’t very likely,” answered Bill, 
with a sigh; “but I used to think and pray you 
would when*I came back to thank you. And I 
had always made up my mind to do that—at any 
cost, under any difficulty, and at the first chance 
I had. So now, Miss Kelly, I am here to say it 
now”—he held her hands still in his, and he 
bowed over them again with a touching and true 
humility—“and I thank you from my soul, and 
may God reward you, lady !” 

She turned her head to hide the tears which 
Tose in spite of her—tears that had welled to her 

’ eyes by his deep earnestness—tears of gratifica- 
tion at this man’s gratitude—tears of joy, too, to 
think that this better life was partly her work. 

“God has rewarded me already—if I have 
helped to save you,” she murmured; “but still 
not my power, only His.” 

_ “Your letters ceased to me, because mine nev- 
er reached you,” he said, after a pause. ~“ You 
had gone away after Mrs. Mowbray’s decease, and 
the trace of you for a while was completely. 








For I have been in search of you, and have em- 
ployed others to search. And now,” he added, 
“having found you here—how is it ?” 

“ How is it?” she repeated. 

“That you are poor—living in this street— 
keeping a school of noisy children ?” he cried, asa 
kind of war-dance was being executed in the room 
above now—“ extraordinarily noisy children.” 
“My old benefactress, Mrs. Mowbray, died with- 
out a will; the heir at law took possession, and I 
had to go. That is all the story,” she said, smil- 
ing. “I have not been unhappy in my lower es- 
tate. I have been poor before this, and had my 
living to earn. I began again, not wholly cast 


‘down, I hope, and I have succeeded very fairly.” 


“I don’t see that.” 

“And Iam happy. What more do I want?” 
she asked. ; 

“Rest, I should say,” he answered, bluntly. 
“Fresh air—a different kind of life. Can't 
you give those kids the sack ?” he cried, return- 
ing to his old slangy phraseology suddenly in the 
excitement of the moment, as the war-dance in- 
creased in vigor, and every article vibrated in the 
room in which they were. 

“Tt is nearly twelve o’clock. I will dismiss 
them till the afternoon,” she said, laughing ; 
rey you can tell me a little of your Australian 

e.” 

When she had dismissed her school, and re- 
turned, she heard the story of his progress, step 
by step, from youth to manhood, from a farmer’s 
lad to a well-to-do Australian farmer—a bright 
story of what perseverance and principle can 
achieve together hand in hand, shoulder to shoul- 
der, marching forward in God’s sunlight with 
courage and faith. 

“ And now, Miss Kelly,” he said, suddenly, “all 
this is your work, and you can cast me down again 
if you are proud and stubborn. I must help you ; 
it is my turn. I shall be miserable for life if I 
know you are as poor as this. I have made many 
thousands of pounds; so for mercy’s sake take 
some of them off my hands. I can’t be rich and 
leave you poor; upon my word I can’t do that.” 

“Ah! now this is extravagance,” she cried ; 
“you have made your own fortune, and must 
keep it, Mr. Desmond. Surely you know enough 
of me to believe that I am too proud and self- 
‘reliant to take any of it.” 

“Won’t you borrow ten or twenty thousand 
pounds, and pay me when I see you again? Not 
a gift, of course; I wasn’t thinking of that. If 
you would only, now, for a year or two, do this ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Think of the good you might do with it. 
Think of the poor lads who, like myself—” 

“Ah! you will think of them now.” 

“T must return to Australia. I sha’n’t forget 
to help them before I go; but I can’t do good 
like you. It’s beyond me.” 

“Tt is beyond no man’s power,” she answered. 

“ Well, may I come again, and talk this over ?” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“Yes, if you like,” she said—“if I can be of 
any assistance.” 

“Tf? he cried. ‘“ May I come this afternoon ?” 

“Oh no; my: school.” 

“All right; the next day.” 

And before she could say any more, he was 
gone. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE OLD HAUNTS. 


Wittiam Desmwonp came the next day, and the 
day following; he had always excellent reasons 
for looking in at that little house in Islington. 
There was the poor to study ; there was the bro- 
ther at last to speak of, and the news to tell her 
that he had died in William Desmond’s house, 
cared for by William Desmond, and penitent at 
the eleventh hour for much misdoing and many 
wasted opportunities. 

When there seemed nothing more to discuss, 
he continued to call with embarrassing persisten- 
cy: the inhabitants of the little street in Isling- 
ton grew excited over the constant arrival of han- 
som cabs and the stereotyped figure of the big 
bronzed man ensconced therein, always looking 
very grave and anxious. 

Who was he? What was he? Was he court- 
ing the governess at No. 174? Was it a sweet- 
heart who had come back from the colonies, or a 
doctor who had got a little sunburned? Yes, it 
was the doctor. Miss Kelly did not enjoy good 
health ; she was looking very weak and ill. Last 
winter it was on the cards that she might die, 
even; so this must really be the doctor, and it 
accounted for his regular visits and his thought- 
ful aspect. No rational man would “go court- 
ing” with so woful a countenance. 

One day—it was a half-holiday at the school 
—he did not dismiss the cab at the door as usu-~ 
al, but told the man to wait. Se f ‘ 

“J want you, Miss Marjorie, to join me in a ride 
to-day,” he said. 

“In a ride! Oh,I am very busy to-day,” she 
answered, surprised at his request. 

“Jt is a favor to ask, and I know I have no 
right to ask it; but I wish that you would come 
with me. You see,” he added, “I shall soon be 
returning to my Australian farm, and am not 
likely to bother you much longer by my Visits. 

“ Yes, you will soon be going away now,” she 
answered, thoughtfully. ; : 

“T know I have been a nuisance coming here 
so often,” he muttered, half apologetically. a 

“Oh no, or I should have told you of it,” she 
replied, archly. * 

“ But I had nowhere else to go. 

“Thank you for the compliment, Mr. Desmond,” 

nswered. 
me Ah ! I don’t mean you to take it in that way,” 
he cried, very quickly, and blushing like a great 
girl ; “but I am terribly alone in London, know- 
ing nobody, and caring for nobody but you, who 
always seem somehow so true a friend to me. 
You'll miss a fellow a little, I hope, when he has 





gone. Heaven knows only,” he added, very 
gloomily, “ how I shall miss you!” 
“Where do you want to take me this after- 
noon ?” she asked, very quickly now, even with a 
little alarm. 
“To Gregson’s Rents.” 
“Indeed!” 
“T am curious to see the old place again,” he 
said, “and I have not the courage to go by my- 
self. Will you accompany me ?” 
“ Yes, willingly.” 
They went away together in the hansom cab, 
and the neighborhood took counsel on the door- 
steps and curb-stones over this proceeding, and 
confessed itself now completely mystified. Will- 
iam Desmond and Marjorie were both laughing, 
too, as they came out of the house: a pleasant 
remark of the governess’s had chased away the 
general air of dullness for an instant from the 
face of her companion. They looked quite a 
happy couple as they drove off together ; it seem- 
as if some secret source of joy were at the 
bottom of their hearts, and each was scarcely 
cognizant of it yet. 
Certainly William Desmond felt unaccountably 
joyous for a while; he was very proud of his 
charge, of Marjorie’s willingness to accompany 
him, of sitting by her side, her friend, compan- 
ion, some one in whom she had learned to place 
confidence. What a blissful time it was for him! 
How soon it would all be ended now forever ! 
The light died out by degrees, and presently 
he was so silent and abstracted that Marjorie 
glanced askance at him. 





“I wonder what you are thinking about?” she 
said at last. 

““Well—of you,” he answered, straightfor- 
wardly. | 

“That is an odd subject for such grave con- 
templation.” 

“Oh! I am of a different opinion.” 

“Have I said anything to offend you ?” 

“Offend me! No, that is. not likely.” 

“Then what is the matter ?” 

“T have heard some news to-day.” 

“ About me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“From whom ?” 

“From Mrs. Saunders, your landlady,” he re- 
plied. “ Whilst you were putting your bonnet on, 
she came in and had a long chat with me, and I 
wormed out of her lots of secrets.” 

“T haven’t any of my own,” she said, smiling ; 
“they must be hers.” 

“You never told me how ill you had been last 
winter,” he continued. 

“No worse than the winter before. I never 
thought to tell vou; it was no secret,” she an- 
swered. 

“ And that the doctors have said that a long 
sea-voyage—better still, a residence abroad— 
would restore you to full health again,” he add- 
ed—“ be the saving of vour life.” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember something of the kind,” 
she said; “ but it is so easy to advise, and there 
seemed so many reasons why I should remain in 
England.” 

“ You would not care to live away from it.” 

“Here’s Toddlesome Street,” she said, irrele- 
vantly. “Let us dismiss the cab here; it will be 
better than going to the Rents direct.” 

“Yes, exactly.” : 

They got out and walked down the narrow 
street, presently turning into Gregson’s Rents, 
which, dark and loathsome as it was still, seemed 
to have a strange interest for both of them. They 
were quickly the objects of considerable atten- 
tion, and here William Desmond took innumera- 
ble notes for future reference, made many in- 
quiries, offered and gave help to the truly misera- 
ble and unfortunate, still herding together here 
as in the dark old days. 


“T feel, standing amongst them, almost like 
Mrs. Mowbray’s almoner again,” she said. 
The denizens of the Rents had drifted away, 
the poor had been relieved, the curious had grown 
tired of staring at them, the vicious had not 
thought it likely to be a profitable speculation to 
try and get the purse or watch of the big man 
towering above them. William and Marjorie 
were alone in the Rents, standing in front of 
number seven, “the cellar floor” of which was 
empty now. 
“Ah! if you would only be my almoner in- 
stead!” he said in reply to her, and with 80 ex- 
traoidinary a suddenness that she turned very 
white and very red, and very white again; “if 
you would try and gladden one life to the end; 
if you could just think of this a bit!” 
“ But—” 
“Tf you had the courage to believe in me, and 
to trust me,” he went on, hurriedly—“ ay, and to 
say 80, as you did once when I came out of my 
cold prison home.” 
“T trust you, but—” 
“If we could go away together to my Austra- 
lian farm, if I could take you from here, and 
brighten your life somehow in return, feeling 
that I had been some good in my day, and hop- 
ing that in time you'd think I was not wholly un- 
deserving of you! For I love you, Marjorie, so 
dreadfully! and you have been, all my life, every- 
thing to me.” 
“Why, I am six years older than you, you big 
silly,” she cried. 
“Tf you were sixty, it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference,” he replied. ‘See the good we might 
work here before we go. See the life brightening 
for us two beyond this, and you learning to love 
me just a little—you, the woman whe saved me!” 
“Saved you for herself, which is selfish, Bill,” 
she murmured, as she put her gloved hand trust- 
ingly in his—token of the time when they would, 
side by side and hand in hand, proceed along 
life’s path together, trusting in each other’s af- 
fection, and forgetting not Him who had blessed 
them with happiness on earth, and faith in earth’s 
Creator. 

THE END. 


THE OLDEST PICTURE KNOWN. 


Tue oldest picture known at present, painted in 
oil-colors on wood, is preserved in the Imperial 
Gallery at Vienna. According to Beckmann’s 
History of Inventions, it was executed in the year 
1297, by a painter named Thomas de Mutuia, or 
de Muttersdorf, in Bohemia. Two other paint- 
ings in the same gallery are of the year 1357; 
one is by Nicholas Wursnser, of Strasburg, the 
other by Thierry, of Prague. _It appears, there- 
fore, that painting in oil was known-long before 
the epoch at which that invention is generally 
fixed, and that it is erroneously ascribed to Hu- 
‘bert van Eyck and his brother and pupil John 
van Eyck, otherwise called John of Bruges, who 
lived about the end of the fourteenth century, and 
not the beginhing of the fifteenth century, as is 
commonly supposed. It is pointed out, however, 
that there is evidence in the books of the Paint- 
ers’ Company, under the date of the eleventh year 
of ‘the reign of Edward I. (1283), that oil-paint- 
ing was in use at that time. Vide a communica- 
tion from Sir Francis Palgrave in Carter’s An- 
cient Sculpture and Paintings in England. It 
may be added that the art of wood-engraving 
seems to be older than the invention of printing, 
to which, perhaps, it gave rise. The names of 
the first engravers on wood are, however, not 
known. In the Atheneum for 1845, page 965, is 
given a fac-simile of a large wood-engraving 
bearing the date 1418, which was discovered at 
Malines in 1844, and is now preserved in the 








public library at Brussels. 



































WHY NOT HYPNOTIZE THE STREET COMMISSIONERS, AND MAKE THEM CLEAN 
: THE STREETS? : 
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SOME AMERICAN RACERS. 


THE interest in racing, which has been gradual- 
ly increasing during the past few years, promises 
to be largely augmented during the coming sea- 
son. 
stakes and handicaps largely in excess of any pre- 
vious year, but the number of horses in training 
exceeds that of any previous year by over twenty- 
five per cent. 

The opening of the season proper in the East 
takes place at Baltimore, 24th May, and will be 
followed in close order by Jerome Park, Long 
Branch, Sheepshead Bay, and Saratoga. 


Not only are the entries to the numerous | 


The ; 


SOME AMERICAN RACERS.—Drawn spy Henry Srvct. 


| American horses in England are also receiving | 


| a larger share of public attention than ever be- 
| fore, both in this country and abroad, and alto- 
| gether the coming season will undoubtedly be one 
| of great and exciting contests in this “sport of 
kings.” 

We give herewith a group of portraits of some 
of the most celebrated race-horses of the year. 
| The place of honor among the horses is occupied 

by the great Luke Blackburn, whose perform- 
ances during the past season have made his name 
famous throughout the country. Good judges un- 
hesitatingly pronounce him the best race-horse 
ever seen in America. During the past season 





he ran twenty-four races, of which he won twen- 
ty-two, was third once, and unplaced once, win- 
ning in purses and stakes the handsome sum of 
$44,750. 

Monitor, the son of imp. Glenelg and Minx, is 
a handsome, showy chestnut, and has been very 
successful during his turf career, winning over 
$10,000 during the season, his most prominent 
rival being Uncas, “the last of the Lexingtons.” 
Uncas and Monitor are very evenly matched, a 
very few pounds’ weight either way deciding the 
result. ; 

Among the two-year-olds probably the most 
celebrated are Hindoo and Crickmore, The for- 





mer, after winning every race he started for in 
the West, was shipped East to Saratoga, where 
the change of climate, etc., so affected him that 
he was compelled to lower his colors twice to 
Crickmore and Thora. He was then retired, and 
after a good rest promises to be among the fore- 
most during his career this year as a three-year- 
old. Crickmore was a decided sensation at Sar- 
atoga, but going amiss shortly after, he was also 
retired until the fall meeting at Baltimore, when 
he showed his return to form by winning the ne | 
race he started in, very easily, in fast time. 
horses are elegant in form, and give promise of 
great achievements on the course. 
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BURNING OF THE OPERA-HOUSE AT NICE. 


THE TRAGEDY AT NICE. 


Tue details of the burning of the Opera-House 
in Nice are familiar to our readers, who will be 
interested in the picture of the building, the 
sketch of which was taken during the conflagra- 
tion. The loss of life attending this calamity has 
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called general attention to the condition of thea- 
tres in other cities. In regard to those of Lon- 
don, the World, of that city, says: “In one or two 
theatres—the Haymarket, St. James’s, and Prince 
of Wales’s, for instance — very praiseworthy ef- 
forts have been made to provide numerous ex- 
its, to be thrown open in case of great need. 


But there are many which stick to the old-fash- 
ioned plan of one way out. And in all it is al- 
ways difficult to leave the stalls. The old central 
alley which divided the long line, and afforded 
greater freedom of movement, has disappeared. 


Under ordinary circumstances, leaving the theatre 
is a slow affair.” 
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There are, doubtless, many theatres in the Unit- 
ed States in which an alarm of fire would be 
attended with disastrous results, unless, as re- 
cently in the Union Square Theatre, in this city, 
the ushers should have sufficient discipline and 
presence of mind to enable them to prevent a 
panic in the audience. 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 
_ tand, Mr. Jonathan, we can punish a Gentile bigamist, but in the case of a Mormon polygamist they appear to be inoperative. Is this right?” 
coe allay are Polygamy ee part of my Church creed. No interference of State with Church, you know. - 
Jonatuan. “Stop, sir! Your plea is but a sham, to cover a heinous crime that should be tolerated no longer. If the laws are inadequate, they must be seen to. Nearly twenty years 
/ ago I wiped out slayery; now it is about time to attend to you.” 
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CARLYLE’S LAST DAYS. 


Tax last time I saw him (says Mrs. Oliphant, in 
Macmillan’s Magazine) leaves a pleasant picture 
on my memory. In the height of summer I had 
gone & little too late one afternoon, and found 
him in the carriage just setting out for his usual 
drive, weary and irritated by the fatigue of the 
movement down stairs, encumbered with wraps 
though the sun was blazing ; and it was then he 
had. said, “It is death I want—all I want is to 
die.” Though there was nothing really inappro- 
priate in this utterance, after more than eighty 
years of labor and sorrow, it is one which can 
never be heard by mortal ears without a pang and 
sense of misery. Human nature resents it as & 
slight to the life which it prizes above all things. 
I could not bear.that this should be my last sight 
of Carlyle, and went back sooner than usual, in 
hopes of carrying away a happier impression. 

I found him alone, seated in that room which 
to him, as to me, was still her room, and full of 
suggestions of her—a place in which he was still 
a superfluous figure, never entirely domiciled and 
at home. Few people are entirely unacquainted 
with that characteristic figure; so worn and feeble, 
yet never losing its marked identity ; his shaggy 
hair falling rather wildly about his forehead, his 
vigorous grizzly beard, hiskeen eyes gleaming from 
below that overhanging ridge of forehead, from 
under the shaggy caverns of his eyebrows; his 
deep-toned complexion, almost of an orange-red, 
like that of an out-door laborer, a man exposed 
to wind and storm, and much “knitting of his 
brows under the glaring sun”; his gaunt, tall, 
tottering figure always wrapped in a long, dark 
gray coat or dressing-gown, the cloth of which, 
carefully and with difficulty sought out for him, 
had cost doubly dear both in money and trouble, 
in that he insisted upon its being entirely gen- 
uine cloth, without a suspicion of shoddy ; his 
large, bony, treraulous hands, long useless for any 
exertion, scarcely, with a great effort, capable of 
carrying a cup to his lips. There he sat, as he 
had sat for all these years, since her departure 
left him stranded, a helpless man amid the wrecks 
of life. Ever courteous, full of old-fashioned po- 
liteness, he would tetter to his feet to greet his 
visitor, even in that last languor. This time he 
was not uncheerful. It was inevitable that he 
should repeat that prevailing sentiment always 
in his mind about the death for which he was 
waiting; but he soon turned to a very different 
subject. In this old house, never before bright- 
ened by the sight of children, a baby had been 
born, a new Thomas Carlyle, the child of his 
niece and nephew, as near to him as it was pos- 
sible for any living thing in the third generation 
tobe. He spoke of it with tender amusement 
and wonder, It was “a bonnie little manikin,” 
a perfectly good and well-conditioned child, tak- 
ing life sweetly, and making no more than the 
inevitable commotion in the tranquil house. 
There had been fears as to how he would take 
this innocent intruder, whether its advent might 
disturb or annoy him. On the contrary, it gave 
him a half-amused and genial pleasure, tinged 
with his prevailing sentiment, yet full of natural 
satisfaction in the continuance of his name and 
race. This little life coming unconscious across 
the still scene in which he attended the slow ar- 
rival of death, awoke in its most intimate and 
touching form the self-reference and comparison 
which was habitual to him. It was curious, he 
said—very curious—thus to contrast the new- 
comer with “the parting guest.” It was a new 
view to him, bringing together the exit and the 
entrance with a force both humorous and solemn. 
The “ bonnie little manikin,” one would imagine, 
pushed him softly, tenderly, with baby hands not 
much less serviceable than his own, toward the 
verge. The old man looked on with a half-in- 
credulous and wondering mixture of pain and 
pleasure, bursting into one of those convulsions 
of broken laughter, sudden and strange, which 
were part of his habitual utterance. Thus I left 
him, scarcely restrained by his weakness from his 
old habit of accompanying me to the door. For 
he was courtly in those little traditions of polite- 
ness, and had often conducted me down stairs 
upoh his arm, when I was fain to support him 
instead of accepting his tremulous guidance. 
And that was my last sight of Thomas Carlyle. 








ALICE OATES. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: Westminster Hotel. 
I am pleased to add my testimony as to the 
purity and beautiful effect of your AMERICAN Face 


> 


—[Com.]} Yours truly, ALIcE OareEs. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 


Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate gives vigor where there 


has been debility, and ma strength where there 
has been exhaustion.—[Com.] 











Cane for your feet if you would keep comfortable. 
Use German Corn Remover. Sold by druggists. 25 cts, 

Beauty in the feet may be found by using German 
Corn Remover. Sold by druggists. 25 cts.—[{Ado.] 





A new Granp Orcay, with 20 beautiful and 
useful stops, 10 full octaves of reeds. Before 
you buy, get special offer for spring, from Mar- 
cHaL & Smita, 8 West 11th St., N. ¥Y.—[Adv.] 








Frast a Cold, then Bronchitis. Check the first with 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute.—[ Adv.} 








Anoostvea Birrsrs, the world renowned appetizer 
and pergerniee. Used now over the whole civilized 
world. yi but —— of ager Ask your 
grocer and druggist for the genuine arti 
tured by Dr. eR Strcext & Sons. J. 
Agent, 51 Broadway, N. ¥.—{Com.] 


manufac- 
. Hancox, 


owDER. It certainly deserves its great popularity, . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





‘AK 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
cog Can be eaten by ay ae ae without fear of 

i 


the ills resulting from heavy, 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 
Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


gestible food. Sold 





ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 

riated to a very complete stock of fine BRO /, 
Mantel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCEL IN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 





ESTABLISHED 1844. 
JOSEPH C. TODD, 


Paterson, N. J., 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 

Flax, ony eT Rope, Oakum, 
and Bagging achinery, Steam En- 
_— ilers, &c. Sole Agent for 

ayher’s New Patent Acme Steam 
Engine and Force Pumps combined. 
Also owner and exclusive manufac- 
turer of THE NEW 

Baxter Patent Portable 

Steam Engine. 

These engines are admirably adapt- 
ed to all kinds of light power for driv- 
ing printing-presses, pumping water, 
sawing wood, grinding coffee, ginning cotton, and all 
kinds of agricultural and mechanical purposes, and 
are furnished at the following low prices: 

1 Horse-power....... $150 | 13g Horse-power..... $190 
2 Horse-power....... 245 | 23¢ Horse-power..... 275 
3 Horse-power....... 290|4 Horse-power..... 350 

Send for descriptive circular. Address 

J. C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., or 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 

























‘Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Pharmacien de 1"* Classe 
de la Faculté de Pari 
G RI LLO 27, rae Rambutean, P. 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
IBOSWELL & WAR? , 
few minutes, without other wash. 8 
RELIABLE. NO LEAD or SULPHUB or other in- 
jurious articles. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
South-Western Immigration Co, 
The purpose of this Company is to furnish reliable 
information, descriptive and statistical, relating to the 
The Company now has for distribution Books, 
Pamphlets, Circulars, and Maps, which will be sent, 
free of wares, upon application made to 
WM. W. LANG, + 
Late Master Texas State Grange. 
B. G. DUVAL, Szorerary, Austin, Texas. 
J. N. VICTOR, Eastern Man: 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole rietor, : 
Sold by all Chemists 
COLORS HAIR s beautiful BROWN or B 
ARKANSAS—LOUISIANA—TEXAS 
resources and advantages of the South-West. 
RESIDENT, 
243 a New York. 





 DOKER’S BITTERS,”? THE BEST 

Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. 


Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
tions similarly put up. For sale oy one 
rs, liquor merchants, and L. FUN dt. 

le Agent, 78 John 8t.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1029, 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a sample retail box 
by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 


up elegantly and strict! 
pure. Refers to all Chicago. A meee. F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
C. WETS { rerecnactn Sooke 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 899 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 











— 











Elegant Genuine Chromo Card: two alik 
DO with name, 0c SNOW & CO- Meriden, Come 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has p 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and &@ properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and ie highly recommended by 
tourists. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


GUION LINE. 









A 





room), $60, $80, and 
at low rates, 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical 
Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” ** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Gennine only with the fac-simile of 
a Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


1. 
Consumption in England increased, tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
peng er only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
ne, London, land. 
Sold wholesale in New York a PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERB A 


MERRALL, 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, HE & FB. 
THURBER & CO., W. HL SCHIKFFELIN & CO 








Why have sleepless nights ? 
WORT and rejoice in h 
compound ana 


————— 


SHAVING MADE EASY! 
VROOM «& R’S SHAVING SOAP 


Gives a lasting lather. 
Packet on it of twenty cents. 
c. feet ci Liberty St,NV.Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By Jaurs 
Antuony Froupr, Editor of “Reminiscences b 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait and 
Map, 60 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 


IL 
METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prin 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince lemeane 
Merreeniog. The Papers C’ and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. ‘Translated by Mrs. 
Senaees Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 centa 


Ge Also, in press, a duodecimo edition in 2 vols. 


I 
DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 


Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects, By A. P. Sranzer, DD, Dean of West- 
minster, 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. : 
IV. 
DRYDEN. By Georges Sa 12mo, Cloth, 


7% cents. The Latest Volume issued in the" 
D e [) TT t i 
Men of Letters.” —— 


CARNOCHAN’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. Con- 
tributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pa- 
Soat- By J. M. Carnoouan, M.D., Surgeon-in- 
Chief to the State Emigrants’ Hospital, former! 
Professor of Clinical a in the New Yor 
Medical Coll &c. With Illustrations of the 


Cases drawn from Nature. Part VII. 4to, Paper, 
7 cents. 


Ready: Parts I. and IL, together, $1 00; Part III., 


75 cents; Parts IV. and V., together, $1 00; Part VI. 
75 cents; Part VIL, 75 cents. ” F 


VI. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; includ- 
ing his Letters and Opinions. With a View of the 
Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign. By Percy 
Firzernacp, M.A., F.8.A. Complete in One Vol- 
ume, over 900 pa: with Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. Also, in Two Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents each. 

VIL 


CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James Antuony Froupx. 
4to, Paper, 15 cents; 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by 
Thirteen Portraits, 50 ceuts. 

VIL 

THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What is Civiliza- 
tion? By Arruur Mrroug.y, M.D., LL.D. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

1x. 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE. 
The Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of 
Social Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. With Copious and Practical Hiuts 
upon the Manners and Ceremonies of Every Rela- 
tion in Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes. By Tus 
Lounger in Sooirty. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


x. 

MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her Life and 
Times. The First Revolution and the First Em- 
pire. % AseEt Stevens, LL.D. With Two Por- 
traits. Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


From Exile. By James Payn. 15 centa, 


Into the Shade, and other Stories. By Mary Ceort 
Hay. 15 cents. 





His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches. By 
the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10 cts.; 
also, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Joun Huwr. 20 cts. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By Wiiuiam Biaox. 
15 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 


.The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. Biracxsurne. 
15 cents. f 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. ‘ 


Under Life's Key, and other Stories. By Mary Crom 
Hay. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 
trated’ $150 J 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watrace. 


Better than Good. By Anniz E. Riviey. 165 cents. 
The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A.W. Hunt. 10 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C.J. Emoarr. 2 cents. 

62” Haaree & Beorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


2” Harrer’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Lfelthopionigae 
The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 


The most delightful Tonic known. 

An invaluable drink for nursing mothers. 

Has received the highest recommendation 
from the Medical Faculty. j 

Is a certain and sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Wakefulness, and Nervous Debility. 

Sold by Park & TirrorD, Acker, Mrrri11, 
& Conpit, Jackson & Wu.us H. 
Jackson, J. N. Gatway, and by Druggists and 
Grocers generally. 

B.C. HAZARD & CO., Importers, 

NEW YORK. 
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THE FOLLY OF IT. 


POLITICS 
BEFORE 

MUMANITY 

me POWER ¥ PLUNDER 


A REFOR® 
Why XERLTH AND 
Bim PROSPERITY 


Dirty Otp Mannartan (to N. Y. Assemblyman). “Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! The idea of their 





asking YOU to help them to clean ME up, when you need it a plaguey sight more yourself!” 


The latest and most dis- 
tinguished PARIS FASH- 
IONS indicate an increased 
tendency to employ with 
greater boldness than ever 
before, the most remarka- 
ble products of the French 
looms, and many novel ac- 
cessories of trimming and 
embroidery. ; 
JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
through their unequalled 
connections abroad, have 
secured the choicest and 
rarest novelties, and invite 
attention to the many curi- 
ous intricacies of weaving 
and beautiful combination 
of colors which these fab- 
rics present. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 





Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
Newand pterigns in Mak hee 
be Un ch seminntion sitting ehout whet 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 


P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 








135 Writing Letters,Type, Figures, 


snr -inkce BEST PRESS 


I Gol Rac! 
tortie ian Ror g0-00: 
W.C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 








SISkasLa Sea 
SIG EICAR SEE SALSMEN 
3 Agents 


Wanted. 65a made 
eellingour PLATFORM FAMILY 
upto25 lbs, Retail 


price, 81.50 urprise Agents. 
Bosniarsc Scat Co.. Cincinnati, O- 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


NEW LACES. 


Spanish Mantillas and Long Shawls, Black 
and White Hand-run Trimming Laces and 
Spanish Nets for Overdresses, “ Point and 
Duchesse” Bridal Veils and Flounces to 
match. “Louis Quatorze” Laces for Up- 
holstery purposes. © 


Broadway & I9th St, 


ARTISTIC AND RELIABLE 


FURNITURE 


WARREN WARD & GO, 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, 
Next door to Lord & Taylor’s. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

















Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Harpge & Brorurss. 





gw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 











= HOLDEN’S New Book on 

Birds. 128 pp.,S0 Llustrations. 

All factson ali birds, with price 

s list. By mail, 2% cts. pane 

G. A. HOLDEN, 887 6th Ave., near Mth St, N. Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year....... acces 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........+-++++- 4 00 

HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year........ jaaeaetes 4 00° 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 
A OOMBINATION OFFER. 

Harrer’s MaGazing..... 

Harren’s WEEKLY......- i One Year........00- $10 vv 

Hanper’s Bazak.......-- 

Harper’s MAvAZiIne....- 

aa eas... se One Year.........0.- 7 00 

Harpen’s MaGazine....- 

pete aman } One Year....csccsees 7 00 

H ms WEEKLY......- 

anne oo } 3 DC re 7 00 


PUNCH’S FANCY 





PORTRAITS. 
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“BLACK” ART. 
The Atmospheric Novelist coming out with “Sunrise,” in which he does not try to “point a 


Moral,” but ‘“‘a dawn a Tale.” 





NIHILISM AND SOCIALISM. 


“MR. BLACK’S 


BEST NOVEL” 


SUNRISE. 


A Story of these Times. 


It deals with those secret societies the workings of 
which have exploded on the public mind se suddenly 
and so terribly iu the murder of the Emperor of itus- 
sia. * * * Mr. Black, like Kent in Ktng Lear, shapes his 
old course in acountry new. He shows his old power 
on new gronnd. There is something wonderful in the 
constant freshness of Mr. Black’s style. It is fresh as 
& mountain spring is fresh—without art or trouble, 
apparently without any cffort atall. Itis quite simple 
and natural, and perhaps that is the secret of it. His 
writing has an unchanging simplicity which yet never 
tires, just as the morning dew never seems monoto- 
nous. Certain of Mr. Black’s novels have the unusual 
efect upon the reader of making him desire, on reach- 
ing the last page, immediately to turn back’ and begin 
again at the first. He has the gift of being romantic 
without sentimentality. Underlying the highest and 
purest ideality of his conceptions there is a substratum 


By Wa. Brack. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 15 cts. 


of shrewd sense, of plain work-a-day usefulness and 
carefulness, which keeps them forever within the reach 
of ordinary human. interesta, * * * Natalie Lind is 
placed in circumstances entirely different from those 
of any of Mr. Black’s former heroines, and has to play 
a bolder and more difficult part. * * * The magic art 
of description which is particularly his own has been 
used in it with more restraint, but equal effect. 

Even with the recollection of Coquette and Sheila 
before us, we are inclined to think “Sunrise” Mr. 
Black’s best novel. There are those who will always 
believe ‘The Daughter of Heth” to be the sweetest 
of stories; yet even such must recognize the growth 
of power, the larger grasp, the stronger stroke in 
this last. book.—Daily News, London. 

The best of his writings.—John Bull, Lendon. 

The finest work of fiction since George Eliot gave 





us the result of her first labors.—Court Journal, 


WILLIAM BLACK’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


A Daughter of Heth. 

A Princess of Thule. 

Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 
In Silk Attire. 

Macleod of Dare. 


Kilmeny. 

Madcap Violet, 

Sunrise. 

The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 
Three Feathers. 


White Wings. 
12mo, Cloth, per volume, $1 25. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


oTs. 
A Danghter of Heth .........+..+.+++- Svo, Paper, 35 
A Princess of Thule. ..........+....++- 8vo, Paper, 50 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly........ 8vo, Paper, 50 
In Silk Attire. A Novel.............. 8vo, Paper, 35 
Kilmeny. A Novel........0...ss+0.+- 8vo, Paper, 35 
BaMsrlas ..0.cccccccccvcccccccccsccovces 4to, Paper, 15 
Love or Marriage? A Novel......... 8vo, Paper, 30 
Madcap Violet......csccccccccssrrccce Svo, Paper, 50 


Illustrated......... 8vo, Paper, 60 
4to, Paper, 15 
Mouarch of Mincing-Lane, Illustrated.Svo, Paper, 50 


Macleod of Dare. 


Sketch of Goldsmith................. 12mo, Cloth, .75 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.....8vo, Paper, 50 
The Maid of Killeena, &c............. Svo, Paper, 40 
Three Feathers. Illustrated.......... Svo, Paper, 50 
Whife.Wings. Illustrated............ 4to, Paper, 10 


Pusitisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gar” Harree & Brorurss will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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Admitted Superior to All Others 
Manufactured for the Trade. 
81 83 & 8&5 Centre St., New York. 









Worlds ONLY Manufacturer of 2 
WHEEL CHAIRS; 
EXcLUSIVELY.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples. ‘ 


Self-propulsion by use of on 
atrect oF house. Comfort, d 









nd mention Harpers Weekly. EE” 
stamp, a men m ai le 
HERBERT eMart, $2 Platt Street, N. Y. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


selected T: 


septs, Ranioneeet Sates 

est 
known, Sold b: and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENCER O. M. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


A Month. A Warted. 75 best sell- 
articles in the world. One sample free. 
$6 outfit 


ress JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
$999 free. Address F. Swam & Co., Augusta, Me. 





representing the 
& Amber, The! 














$12 Satartres. “Ladsecs Toor & Ce Augusta steine 





$6 to $00 messes ronan 





a year to Agents and 
$7 5 For new 7 octave C.0.D. Address 
U.S. Pianoforte Co., 428 Ave., N. Y. 











PEOPLE BEAR by the use of 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear 


Circulars and testimon- 
* jals soul Free, GARMORE & 00. 
Glenn Baiiding, Cin-inaati, 0. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


100 DIFFERENT POPULAR SONGS for S0c.* You 
can sell them, and double your money. 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


30,1881. 
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SOMETHING THAT CAN'T BE “READJUSTED.” 
Ma. Vesr (at the breach). “ We will stand here till the snows of December cover the hills in their 


winding sheets ” 


(so that there will be no more jumping through here). 





A. S, FLANDRAU & CO. 


DANIEL T. WILSON. 


SETH C. KEYES. 








FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the 
purest and choicest in- 
—— of the vegeta- 
le meepeons. Itcleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves 
. the TerTH, hardens and 
invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes 
= themouth. IMPURE 
BREATH, caused by 
neglected teeth, ogg 
or spirits, is 
not only neutralized,but 
4 iain rendered fragrant by the 
daily use of SOZODONT. 
It is as siete as water, and has been indorsed 
by the most scientific men of the day. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

















SPRING STYLES 


OF FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES, 


FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


VICTORIAS, VILLAGE CARTS, 
CABRIOLETS, LANDAUS, 
T-CARTS, LANDAULETS, 
DOG-CARTS, BROUGHAMS, 


PHAETONS and ROAD WAGONS. 
Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST., N. Y. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road- 
vehicle, whose graceful model 
and elegant appearance excite 
universal admiration. It is 
carefully finished, and confi- 
dently guaranteed as the best 
value for the money to be at- 
tained in a bicycle. Send 8c. 
stamp for 24-page Catalogue, 
with price-lists and full infor- 
mation. 


THE POPE MFG. 00., 


<I 597 WASHINGTON ST., 














Boston, ! Mass. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


R MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 











LADIES IN BUYING 
WINDOW DRAPERY 
BE SURE YOU GET 
HARTSHORN’S 
all ROLLERS 














INFRINGEMENTS DEALT 4 WITH acconpine TO LAW | 


486 Broedicay, York. 





ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB. 


PATENTED. 











GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE. 


MANU FACTURED BY THE 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORK. 


~ SUPERIOR FISHING TACKI TACKLE. 











We offer a fine 3-joint Fly Rod, 15-yard Brass Reel, 
100-ft. Linen Line, 8 Flies, 3 Hooks = gut, and Leader, 
complete, by express, for $5 00; by , postpaid, 
$5 50. Sample flies by mail, postpaid, 10c. each ; per 

| dozen, $1 00. 1 three-piece Trout Rod, 1 Float, 1 Brass 
| Reel, 100 ft. Linen Line, 3 dozen Hooks, 1 Sinker, 
ce Gut Leader, all for $2 15. 

Fishing-Tackle list, 278 illustrations, by mail, 8 cts. 





’ | PECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassau St., N.¥. 


AGENTS WANTED 


| For 6 Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Wittiam M. Towson, D.D., Forty-five Years 





CONGRESS WATER. wirsParesin 
thartic waters. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
They impair the digestive or- 
gans and kidneys, thereby inducing irreparable results. 


foreign and domestic. 


a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Ilus- 
trations from Photographs. 
Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 











N.-B. T° THE COMMITTEE 
OF TWENTY.ONE. 


BUSINESS AND 

PoLiTicS ARE Two 
DIFFERENT THINGS, You 
CANT MILx THEM 


{| ,MR- CKAPSER<S, 
) 









THE FIRST CLEAN SWEEP. 
“Well, then, you must Go. 


We mean business.” 











‘SMOKE 


MARSHALL'S 


PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 


¢ For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Throat Diseases, &o. 


“TAMES B. HORNER, 58 Maiden Lane, New York, U.S. A. 





eT 


A SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Only Store 171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., N.Y. 





PREVENT SLIPPING. The 
handsomest, as well as the safest 
CarriageStepmade. Forged from best 
iron, and formed with a sunken panel, 
in which is secured a plating of richly 
moulded rubber. Durability war- 
ranted. Send for illustrated circular. 
Bubber Step M’f'g Co., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN! 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 


team Pipe & Boiler Coyeri BS Steam Packing, 
Mi Board, Seo i ire Froot Coatings, ae: 


H.W. JOHNS MEG GO. a7 MADEN LANE. N.Y, 


vwwwewwewvvweveeweeeeueueueee* 




















514 AL G RA Huy 





The Salvator for invalids and the Aged. 
An Incomparabie Aliment for the 
Crowth and Protection of infants and 
Chitdren. A Superior Nutritive in 
Continued Fevers, and a Reliable 
Remedial Agent in all Diseases of the 
Stomach and Intestines. 
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i An LE Min nL nnn Si 1's Mls il io dil tls li blind, ‘ie lie Naan, Ml 


’S ORGANS, 17 Stops, 5 Set Golden 
BEAT TY tensee Reeds, only $85. . Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 








oN Do Your Own Printing! 
. $8 Fem Sonpenle, &c, Self-inker, 
H. os for business use 

By printed ame aye satan! 
saver and money maker. 
stamps for Catalog e of a, 



















manuf’rs, Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 





HALE’S HONEY 
Horehound and Tar, 


THE ORRAT NATIONAL SPECIFIC 
>. —— od rae a oe 














Clroulars free. e 
Bciopticon M sane eee conte. 


: Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $4 outfit free, 
® G. Rivgout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 
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Hiscox & Co., N. 2 


er aaa eos TONEC, | 
r A Medicine that mover | Intoxica cates. 
from Gi Mandrake, ai 


















Kids 
and Drunkenness. A) 
r save your ‘See & Co., Ne 

















NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 





HARPER & 








